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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





THE PUDDLE DUCK 


Said the puddle duck to the little white 


hen, 
“I’ve not sold an egg since I don’t know 
when; 
Yet I feel quite sure that the eggs I lay 
Are as good as a hen’s eggs any day.” 


Said the little white hen to the puddle 
duck, 

“You think perhaps you are out of luck. 

Your eggs are as good, I'll freely admit, 


“But, my dear Mrs. Duck, I'll give you 
a tip; 

The whole fault lies with your salesman. 
ship. 

You produce your eggs and without 4 


quack 
To your swimming pool you waddle back. 


*T tell the world to let it know, 

So I cackle around for an hour or so. 
There’s a good demand for the eggs I lay, 
For I make my advertising pay.” 


And larger, too, by quite a bit. 
—Manchester Journal. 
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CAN not recall having ever failed 
| to secure a position because of my 
lack of hearing. I have found by 
observation and experience that when 
you go to an employer and ask for 
work, he is much more impressed by 
your personality, the way you approach 
him, the impression you make as to 
your mental ability and aggressiveness 
than by any physical defect. If you 
crawl in on your hands and knees you 
will most likely go out on your head. 
The average employer has_ sense 
enough and pride enough in his own 
judgment to realize that if you can in- 
terest and hold his attention in applying 
for a position, you could also hold the 
interest and attention of his customers 
and the respect of his other employes. 
Some years ago I secured a position 
a assistant manager of seven theatres 
(Yes, I was hard of hearing). It was 
my duty to see that all other employees 
were at their posts at all times, to hire 
and discharge as needed, to collect the 
receipts, and to ascertain in every way 
possible the wishes of the patrons. 

I held that position for more than 
four years. When I left to come to 
California the president of the company 
gave me a letter stating that if I ever 
teturned and they were in business I 
could expect to go to work immediately. 
I learned through another employee that 
when a caller once spoke to the presi- 


_ | dent of my deafness and wanted to know 


how he managed to get along with me 


| 0 well, he answered, “That man knows 
309 
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Employers and Deficient Ears 


By C. L. Hottanp 


more ‘from a wave of my hand than I 
can pound into the heads of some of 
these fellows in a week.” And again, 
after I had left him, some one asked, 
“Wonder how Holland will get by out 
there where he is not known, being so 
hard of hearing?’ He said, “Don’t you 
worry about him, he will get by where 
many who hear would fail.” 

Why did he feel that way? It was 
not because of any extraordinary abil- 
ity on my part, I know that, but simply 
because I had proved to him that my 
hearing and my brain worked inde- 
pendently and that I realized my worth 


.regardless of my lack of hearing and 


was not going to fall down on the job 
because of something that I could not 
prevent. 

After I came to California, I applied 
for a position as foreman in a large 
commercial auto body factory. I went 
direct to the president of the firm. I 
told him that I did not hear but that I 
did not work with my ears and as ‘fore- 
man there would be little need for 
people to talk to me, and the only re- 
quest that I had to make was that the 
office give me written orders. I told 
him that it would not only help me but 
would save the firm much time and 
argument; that if I had written orders 
and the work was not turned out as 
ordered, I could not say “You said so 
and so,” or he could not say “I told 
you to do it this or that way.” My 
written orders would be the final argu- 
ment. 
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I secured the position and held it for 
four and one-half years until I resigned 
to enter business for myself. As a re- 
sult of my plan and its successful opera- 
tion, within a month after I entered 
the firm the president had blank pads 
made for each department head with 
the headline, “Don’t say it, write it,” 
and it ended much controversy between 
departments. The method is still in use 
and they could not be persuaded to 
drop it. 

Another hard-of-hearing man was 
employed as foreman of one department, 
and the president told me that he was 
the best man he had had for that de- 
partment in the twenty years he had 
been in business. 


I have a brother who is very deaf, a 
carpenter. He has never studied lip- 
reading, but he has studied people and 
his trade, and has the utmost confidence 
in his ability. He applied to a building 
contractor for work. The foreman said 
to him, “Why, I could not tell you 
what I wanted you to do.” My brother 
said, “You won’t have to tell me, I 
know what to do; show me your blue 
print and point out where you want me 
to work.” The foreman looked at him 
a moment and then wrote on his pad, 
“How much do you want?” “Eight 
dollars a day,” my brother replied. They 
were only paying from five to seven. 
The foreman wrote again, “If you are 
worth that I guess I can use you. 
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Bring your tools and start to work at 
eight o'clock in the morning.” The 
foreman told the contractor several 
months later that if he had more men 
like that deaf fellow he could get some- 
thing done; that he was always driving 
nails and not talking the time away. 

Once I went to a large dairy to try 
to secure a position as foreman of their 
painting department. They use fifty 
or more cars and have their own shops. 
It was hard for me to persuade them 
that I could rhanage the work in spite 
of my deafness, but they finally decided 
to give me a trial. That was all] 
asked. I worked for them for two 
years and left against their wishes. 
During that time they used me as a 
relief man in every department of the 
plant except the office. They offered 
me the position of pasteuriser at al- 
most twice the pay I started with but 
I did not want it. Since I left theml 
have sent a number of hard-of-hearing 
people to them, and they have never 
refused to give them employment when 
they could find a place. They have one 
man now, a deaf mute, who holds one 
of the best positions in the plant. 

I could go on indefinitely and give 
you example after example such 4 
these, but surely this is enough to show 
that, from my experience and obset- 
vation at least, the average employer is 
after results and is not slow in Ob 
serving that the lack of hearing is nt 
necessarily a bar to good service. 





triumph, 


Sleep to wake. 





BREAST FORWARD 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


—RoBERT BROWNING. 
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Meeting the Hearing World 


By MabELEINE DE SoyREs 


(6 EAFNESS isn’t what it used 
.D to be,” declares a writer in 
the February number of 

Hygeia, and with her _ conclusion 
I most sincerely agree. I hope it 
doesn’t sound too boastful or far- 
fetched if I say at the outset, in all 
sincerity, that I am happier today, and 
in a more secure position, both eco- 
nomic and social, than I was five years 
ago before deafness descended upon me. 
Looking back in memory to that evening, 
so indelibly marked in my life, when 
in the course of a bridge party I 
realized that I saw lips moving but 
heard nothing uttered by them, an echo 
of my terror and despair surges up for 
an instant in my heart and then ebbs 
away in the calmer realization that it is 
all past and “the silent zone” holds no 
further fear for me. I still recall those 
first weeks when I tried various hearing 


devices and gave them all up in despair, _ 


while my nerves seemed to have reached 
the snapping point and physical col- 
lapse seemed imminent. Worry over 
losing my work was intensified by my 
fear that I must give up my social life 
as well, and for a season I knew all 
the depths of misery to which normal, 
cate-free youth can descend. Little by 
little common sense restored me to a 
calmer frame of mind. I took a two 
months’ holiday by the Bay of Fundy, 
I bought a hearing aid which could be 
worn on the person without incon- 
venience, and I set about trying to ob- 
tain employment which would not 
strain the tiny remnant of hearing left 
me. By early autumn I was back at 
work and more or less resigned to the 
fact that theatres, lectures and most 
social affairs were henceforth to be a 
closed book to me; and a casual maga- 
zine article, by a man handicapped as 
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I was, inspired me to search for new 
forms of relaxation as substitutes. 

For the first few months I struggled 
against a natural dislike of wearing my 
instrument in public, but told myself 
that it was useless to bluff, that I was 
deceiving nobody, and that the thing 
to do was to be as cheerful as possible. 
I am naturally optimistic, I think, and 
with returning health it dawned on me 
that I really did not miss the personal 
chatter, the lectures and gossipy tea- 
parties as much as I thought I did. 
Not only did I begin to cultivate my 
mind, but I found much entertainment 
in taking long walks armed with a 
kodak, a book, writing materials and 
my lunch. About a year later I sum- 
moned up courage to join an evening 
class in cookery at a Technical School 
near my home and attended it for two 
seasons, passing the final examination 
easily. The instructors were exceed- 
ingly sympathetic, giving me a desk at 
the front, and my co-workers went out 
of their way to explain any process 
which I had not understood. 

About this time I discovered that 
tennis and badminton were excellent 
forms of sport for a deafened person, 
and I joined two clubs for the sake of 
the exercise. One can keep one’s own 
score, and conversation is seldom neces- 
sary in either game. So, little by little, 
my nervousness wore off and I devel- 
oped the knack of watching facial ex- 
pression and tricks of speech. Almost 
unconsciously I resumed my social life, 
going to church as usual, joining a 
bridge club, a literary club ‘for the con- 
structive criticism of amateur effort, 
and also the local Art Association. 

For a long time I preferred to live 
alone, finding it rather exhausting to 
talk at meal times with others having 
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normal hearing, But after a time I de- 
cided that house-keeping was too much, 
and went to live in a woman’s club, 
despite the fact that I am the only 
hard-of-hearing inmate; and to my sur- 
prise I find it quite easy to join in the 
general conversation when one voice is 
raised against the sound of others. Al- 
though I wear my aid all the time, and 
it is far from becoming, nobody pays 
the least attention to it, and I have be- 
gun. to see the futility of self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the deafened. I 
keep my little voltmeter at hand all the 
time, and vary my batteries regularly 
so that I am always assured of sufficient 
strength. Having lately found a becom- 
ing style of hat, which can be worn 
over my headband without pressure, 
and which can be copied in either felt or 
satin, according to the season, I can at- 
tend formal affairs, secure in the feeling 
that my appearance excites no attention 
from others. I have further learned to 
be punctual to the minute or earlier at 
all services, meetings, etc., and thereby 
secure a front seat where every word is 
audible. 

During business hours I do not wear 
my instrument, because headbands be- 
come tiring when worn all day long, 
and my work is fortunately of a kind 
which needs no discussion with others. 
In the evenings I occasionally indulge 
in bridge or conversation, but from 
preference I enjoy using my typewriter, 
reading or attending any worth-while 
movies.” ":I have learned to frame my 
queries»in such a way that a monosyl- 
labic -reply is all that need be given, 
such as “yes,” “no” or “spades,” “dia- 
monds,” etc. And what is more 
important, I have trained my powers of 
observation to substitute for hearing on 
street cars, when shopping, playing 
games and in my daily work. I grant 
that I am not yet totally deafened 
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(though to all intents and purposes*] 
am debarred from the same enjoyments 
as the stone-deaf individual), but when 
I come to take stock of my present 
status, as compared with five years back, 
I must acknowledge that my assets far 
outweigh the liability of deafness. ] 
believe in work, plenty of it, provided 
it is congenial; I believe in mixing with 
others just as much as formerly; I be- 
lieve in applying common sense to: the 
solution of one’s individual problem and 
in being hopeful at all times. There is 
no cure, that is certain, but by reso- 
lutely formulating a philosophical view 
of life and putting to use the talents 
which one has, the state of deafness 
need not mean isolation and the dreaded 
sense of being unwanted. 

Lip-reading, of course, is one’s safest 
aid in establishing contact with the rest 
of the world; and just as one memo- 
rizes a set of phrases when learning a 
new language, I have made myself a 
set of sentences commonly used in my 
work or in the course of the day, which 
I have practiced repeatedly before a 
mirror until I know instinctively just 
what a person is saying to me, without 
even troubling to adjust my instrument. 
Such questions as “What is it like out 
of doors?” “What time is it?” “Will 
you sign this letter?” “Will you please 
read this over?” and so forth, are some 
that are sure to be met with every day 
of one’s life. And when I go to buy 
a postal order, for instance, I have the 
address, together with my own and the 
amount of money all written down 
clearly, so that the clerk need put no 
embarrassing questions to me. 

There is decidedly a technique in be 
ing hard of hearing, and everyone has 
to formulate his or her own rules, since 
our individual problems vary so widely. 
But once the art is acquired, the deaf- 
ened man or woman can be as inde 
pendent as anyone. 
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“Barriers Are for Those Who 
Cannot Fly” 


By Laura Davies Hor 


N the “Current Poetry” page of 
() the Literary Digest for March 

17 is a poem to the memory 
of George Meredith, by Charles Whar- 
ton Stork. Beneath the title are the 
words, “Barriers are for those who 
cannot fly,” quoted from Tragic Come- 
dians. As I read the phrase, I thought 
of Wendell Harper, who graduated 
three years ago from the University of 
Oklahoma. Although deaf from baby- 
hood, she has successfully made her 
way among hearing children and col- 
lege students. The barriers were not 
for her because she was taught to fly. 
From her earliest recollections her par- 
ents constantly insisted, “There is a 
way you can do it—find it.” She was 
taught that nothing which was possible 
for others was impossible for her. 


Usually the way of accomplishment, 


was not shown; she was left to find it. 
This attitude fostered courage, initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and independence of 
thought, which enabled her naturally 
quick perceptions to find the way to 
fly over the barriers. 

- It is the nature of love to shield, to 
do the difficult things which life pre- 
sents for the loved one who is handi- 
capped; to lift him over the barriers. 
But that is a short-sighted love which 
cripples instead of developing the flying 
wings. I believe the handicapped child, 
especially the deaf child who lives such 
an isolated life, is more often the vic- 
tim of this kind of injustice or short- 
sighted love than he is of neglect. It 
is so much easier to do the hard thing 
than to direct the child’s groping ef- 
forts to find the way. It is following 
the path of least resistance on the part 
of the parent, which is selfish indul- 
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WENDELL HARPER 


As a graduate from the University 
of Oklahoma 


gence instead of self-sacfificing helpful- 
ness. From this, Wendell Harper was 
saved by a far-sighted love which 
guided but did not deprive her of de- 
velopment. 

She was born with all her senses 
normal. When about a year old she 
suffered with abscesses in her head, re- 
sulting from an influenza which was 
then epidemic among the children of 
Oklahoma City. This practically de- 
stroyed her hearing. She says that con- 
versation and other sounds penetrate 
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her hearing but do not separate them- 
selves. It is just an “unintelligible 
gabble” such as an ordinary person 
hears when conversation is going on in 
a distant room. The most intense 
listening cannot separate the sounds. 


As a little child she was so observant 
and quick of perception that her deaf- 
ness was not detected until she was 
about five years old. She did not talk, 
but that deficiency was hopefully con- 
sidered “backwardness of speech” such 
as is recorded“of children six or even 
eight years old. Finally it was noticed 
that her attention could not be gained 
unless her sight was first attracted and 
that she insisted always on watching 
the lips of anyone talking to her. She 
was unconsciously, intuitively, substitut- 
ing the sense of sight ‘for the lost sense 
of hearing. Her parents, watching, 
were gradually led to question, then to 
ascertain by tests the fact that she did 
not hear. 

It was apparent that the few simple 
words sher used, such. as papa and 
mamma, were either leattied before her 
illness or had been gathered from the 
lips. She communicated her wants 
chiefly by signs of her own devising. 
She was an expert at this and rarely 
at a loss to make herself understood. 
Her voice was good, and she was as 
prone to chatter as the average child. 
She. would tell, with the greatest glee, 
incidents which occurred with her play- 
mates, but her talk was only an imita- 
tion of the “gabble’ she heard around 
her. She put the idea across by mo- 
tions:’ Her powers of imitation and ob- 
servation were very acute. After re- 
turning from church she would assem- 
ble her family and rehearse the entire 
setvice from opening prayer to bene- 
diction, always holding the center of 
the stage -by taking the part of the 
minister. 

She was methodical with a strict at- 
tention to detail. She was delighted 


when permitted to assist in harnessing 
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the horse to the surrey, but every strap 
and buckle must be fastened every time 
in the same order. In “doing the 
dishes” glasses must invariably be 
washed first, then cups and saucers, ete, 
She was allowed to go to kindergarten 
and was proficient in everything where 
observation, attention to detail and 
manual dexterity were important. 


When it was ascertained that -she 
was deaf, specialists were appealed to 
and all that surgical science and medi- 
cal treatment could do was tried, until 
the verdict was finally given that every- 
thing possible had been done, that her 
hearing might improve with her growth 
but there was little hope. 


Concerning her education, let Miss 
Harper’s own words tell the story. 
“When I was seven years old,” she 
says, “Miss Edith Ross, a teacher then 
on leave of absence from the State 
School for the Deaf of Nebraska, and 
living in Oklahoma City, was employed 
to teach me lip-reading and to talk. 
Prior to this I was very unhappy be- 
cause I could not go to school with the 
other children, so it was arranged that 
I start with Miss Ross on the first day 
of public school and go to her residence 
for my day at school at the same time 
the other children went to public school. 
I was with Miss Ross two years, dur- 
ing which time I became proficient in 
lip-reading, learned to talk, and com- 
pleted the first and second grades of 
school work. The next year I entered 
public school and graduated with my 
class in 1921. 


“My life in public school was a con- 
stant struggle. I got no benefit front 
oral instruction given the class because 
my vocabulary consisted only of such 
words as I had learned from my les- 
sons. I had not yet acquired the abil- 


ity to derive the meaning of a new 


word from its context or similarity of 
use with words used in ordinary con- 
versation, as other children were able 
to do. But my teachers were kind, 
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they recognized my capacity, admired 
what courage and industry I possessed, 
loved me personally and helped as they 
could. Some of them went so far as 
to write out for me instructions given 
to others orally. Lack of vocabulary 
was my greatest hindrance, but I early 
learned the use of the dictionary’ and 
encyclopedia. To me a thing which 
was ‘almost right’ was ‘wrong.’ I could 
never be satisfied with nearly right. 
When other pupils were content with 
a sketchy resumé of the day’s lesson I 
had it committed to memory. I insisted 
on doing the actual work myself, re- 
fusing help except when actually re- 
quired. I was never taught to fear, so 
I went forward confident that there was 
a way around every obstacle, which it 
was my job to find. 

“During my grade school work I 
studied music, drawing, sewing and 
cooking and was awarded a blue rib- 
bon at the state fair for hand sewing. 
After completing the high-school course 
I went one year to the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, taking the courses of science and 
literature and ending the year with a 
grade of 86% and a membership in one 
of the leading national sororities, Chi 
Omega. While at Stillwater I special- 
ized in art—painting, china painting 
and modeling. I graduated from the 
State University at Norman, Oklahoma, 
in the course of fine arts with the 
B. F. A. degree in 1925. 

“In the days when I was struggling 
through the grade schools my parents 
were often asked why they did not 
send me to a school for the deaf, 
where I could have special training. 
They explained that they thought I 
would be able to fight my way through 
the public school, and that there I 
would be thrown among those with 
whom my life must be passed, and learn 
to live as they lived. The result is 
that I am a normal girl. I have learned 
life as others learn it. 

“I am handicapped by deafness, but 
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not deprived of life by it. I drive a 
car and have made trips of more than 
three hundred miles alone. I miss lots 
of things others enjoy, but, like every- 
thing else, my deafness has its compen- 
sations. My other senses are more 
acute. I know I must work harder in 
some ways to keep even with others, 
and in that way my deafness is a spur 
to greater achievements. 

' “There are times when I am very 
human and feel the bitterness of depri- 
vation from pleasures I know others 
enjoy. Then I think of those I know 
and how few of them do not have 
crosses of their own to bear, and my 
mood passes. I have had to fight hard, 
but I don’t know of worth-while things 
that can be gained by anyone without 
fighting, so I don’t let that worry me.” 

What this plucky girl has accom- 
plished she believes to be due, primar- 
ily, to three things: her quickness of 
perception, which was born with her; 
the habits of close observation imposed 
by her handicap, and the attitude of 
her parents, which constantly implied 
or expressed, “There’s a way you can 
do it—find it.” 

She plays the piano, loves music and 
spends many a pleasant hour close to 
the victrola listening to her favorites, 
chief among them being John McCor- 
mack and Galli Curci. When she told 
me this I asked her why, if her hearing 
was sufficient to hear the Victrola, she 
did not use an earphone, explaining 
that I could use one though I could 
not hear either the piano or the Vic- 


trola. Her reply brought out an inter- 
esting line of thought. 
have never tried to cultivate my hear- 
ing so as to depend on it in conversa- 
tion. I had a phone and my parents 
wanted me to wear it, but I would not. 
I suppose I am too sensitive, but I 
preferred to depend on _ lip-reading 
rather than use the phone in public.” 


She said, “J 


The reason, we see, was only partly 


sensitiveness, which we all have to com- 
bat. Back of that was the undeveloped 
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Miss Harper rides, swims and drives a car, besides enjoying most of the other popular sports 
Her ambition is to go up thousands of feet in an airplane “tand do all the stunts” ~~ 
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sound perception of words. She en- 
joys sound harmony (music) but is un- 
trained in the sound perception of 
words. Yet her sight word perception 
is so accurate and dependable that she 
would rather depend on it for conver- 
sation. Then she added, “But I think 
that one to become really expert in 
lip-reading would have to depend upon 
it entirely, or almost so.” 

That brought another question to my 
mind, “Is the deaf child who receives 
auricular training from the beginning 
and has all the residual hearing he 
possesses developed at the expense of 
his reliance upon lip-reading better 
equipped for life than the child who is 
forced to depend upon lip-reading and, 
therefore, becomes an expert in its use? 
That is evidently a question for teach- 
ers of the deaf to answer, and even 
they might not agree much better than 
we laymen about the relative value of 
the two lines of development. 

Wendell says, “I do not really know 
how much advantage what hearing I 
have was to Miss Ross in teaching me 
to talk, but I think she relied amost 
wholly on the mechanics of speaking. 
I know that in teaching me to make 
different sounds like ‘m’ she would 
place her hand under my chin back 
against my throat and have me watch 
her and imitate the sound she appeared 
to be making. She would place her 
finger alongside my nose to form the 
sound of ‘n’. I got the sound ‘o’ and 
others by watching her mouth.” 

This is, of course, all purely me- 
chanical, yet Wendell heard her own 
‘} Wice clearly when she made _ those 
>} Sounds. Did the sound mean anything 
fo her or was it just a part of that 
Never-ending “gabble” going on around 
her which she did not relate in her 
child mind to speech development any 
more than she did to the understanding 
of conversation ? 
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When asked if what hearing she has 
helps her in understanding conversa- 
tion now, she replied, “I don’t really 
know. I seem to know as readily what 
is said when no audible sound is made 
as when the ordinary tone is used. It 
may seem funny, but I can tell if one 
is not speaking aloud.” This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to speak inaudibly without 
an unconscious exaggeration of the 
sound movements. 

Because she learned lip-reading so 
unconsciously, as a baby learns to under- 
stand the spoken word, she knew noth- 
ing about the principles which underlie 
the art until quite recently. During the 
past year she has been studying lip- 
reading in Oklahoma City, learning 
why and how she sees words upon the 
moving lips. Until she took up this 
work she had never seen any of the 
text books in use in teaching lip-read- 
ing. In fact she, who is such an ex- 
pert, knew no more about the mechani- 
cal side of it than the average hearing 
person does. It had always been an 
unconsciously acquired art, used with as 


. little effort as the hearing person ex- 


pends in using his ears. 

The accompanying pictures show 
three of Wendell’s numerous recrea- 
tions or sports—motoring, bathing and 
riding. She drives her car as far 
sometimes as Dallas, Texas, alone. As 
a swimmer she fears “neither depth nor 
distance.” She enjoys “cross-country” 
horseback riding, “taking the fences” 
as they come. She has taken several 
aeroplane flights, but has not yet 
achieved her ambition “to go up thou- 
sands of feet and do all the stunts.” 
She is an expert and graceful dancer 
and is her mother’s chum at home as 
well as a general favorite with all who 
know her. To see that she keenly 
enjoys living one need only look at the 
glowing optimism radiated by her pic- 
tures. 





She Didn’t Believe in Miracles! 


—So I told her the story of Reilly 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


with the show. 
“Didn’t you like the picture?” I 
asked. “I thought it splendid.” 

“Tt was beautiful,” she agreed, “but 
the happy ending rather spoiled it for 
me—having him suddenly get up and 
walk after being so helplessly paral.:zed. 
Things do not happen like that in real 
life; and seeing them on the screen 
gives a wrong impression. It—oh, you 
can see, for example, how the deafened 
pursue the phantoms of hope so 
pathetically. Why encourage people to 
hope for things that just do not hap- 
pen at all?” 

“The scenario writer must pick the 
unusual, not the commonplace, for 
his plots,” I urged. “And as to whether 
such things can happen #% 

I told her the story of Reilly, piecing 
it together from what I had learned 
from several people, for I knew prac- 
tically all of the actors in the drama. 

Reilly was a chemist, and such a 
good chemist that no one ever seemed 
to bother whether he could hear per- 
fectly or not. As a matter of fact, he 
could hear fairly well, and supplemented 
his remnant of hearing with consider- 
able skill in lip-reading. He had one 
handicap a trifle more severe than his 
impaired hearing; his real name was 
Philip Sheridan Reilly. However, I 
do not recall any one who did not call 
him “Pat” after even a short acquaint- 
ance. He was like that, lovable, quick 
at making friends—a tall, slender Irish- 
man with that striking combination of 
blue eyes and jet black hair. He had 
come to the laboratory of which I was 
head clerk, bringing with him from a 
small western State college a remark- 
able record as a chemist, a_ record 


Si seemed a trifle disappointed 
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which he lived up to in truly extraor- 
dinary fashion. 

The way the thing started was this; 
Reilly had been with us only a few 
months and lived at a small hotel near- 
by, taking his meals at a cafeteria. One 
of my best friends was Wainwright, a 
fine lawyer, but a very poor business 
man. There were but three in his fam- 
ily, his wife, a daughter and himself, 
The problem of existence had been 
complicated for some years by the fact 
that the daughter had been paralyzed 
in an automobile accident and showed 
no signs of recovery. I knew that 
Wainwright’s income was small and 
that he had spent most of his savings 
for doctors. This led me to urge him 
to make a place for Reilly in his home 
Mrs. Wainwright was _ considerably 


- startled at the idea, but my endorse 


ment of Reilly was so strong that we 
won her over. Naturally, Reilly was 
delighted to give up his hotel and cafe- 
teria life for a real home. 

His introduction to the daughter of 
the family was amusing. He was on 
his way out of the house after taking 
his suitcase and trunk to the room 
assigned to him, when, through the 
library window, he saw Mrs. Wait 
wright making arrangements to move 
the wheelchair in from the rear porch 
The daughter, Molly, was helpless from 
her waist down—that is, she could st 
up but could not walk. I had told 
Reilly about her, and though it was 
not light enough for him to see clearly 
he knew at once that the girl in the 
chair was Molly. 

“Let me bring the chair in for you 
Mrs. Wainwright,” he urged, going of 
on the porch. 

“Thank you,” she said, “but Emma 
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our house-girl, is coming. We do not 
take the chair in; Emma carries Molly 
in. Molly,” she added, turning to the 
girl in the chair, “this is Mr. Reilly, 
the young man who is coming to live 
with us. This is my daughter, Molly, 
Mr. Reilly.” 

The light was too dim for Reilly to 
read her lips, but he did sense, with 
what he could hear, that an introduc- 
tion was being made, and he took the 
slender yet strong little hand that was 
reached out to him. 

“T’ve just been upstairs planning the 
most effective arrangement of my 
trunk and suitcase,” he laughed, after 
acknowledging the intrdéduction. “I'll 
be a regular member of the family be- 
fore tomorrow night.” 

He could see that she was laughing 
merrily, and he felt himself thrill at 
the splendid courage that enabled her 
to be so cheerful in spite of her injury. 
She was quite small, he could see; 
probably not more than ten or twelve 
years old, he thought. 

“T'll take her in for you,” he said 
to Mrs. Wainwright. 

“But »’ she began in protest. 


“Why, I love little girls,’ he pro- 
tested. “It’s only when they grow up 
that I get afraid of them and my 
tongue twists and my feet tangle up.” 


Mrs. Wainwright started to renew 
her protest, but Molly took matters into 
her own hands, and reached out those 
hands to him invitingly. So Reilly took 
the little figure carefully in his arms 
and tucked the blanket about her. She 
was considerably heavier than he had 
anticipated. 

“‘*Put your arms around me, honey; 
tven though I have no money,’” he 
hummed softly into the ear nearest him, 
his heart touched by her helplessness 
and fine courage. A firm little arm 
Immediately stole across his shoulder. 


“That’s it,” he cried, squeezing her 
fo him encouragingly. ‘Now, if you 
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are all ready the Jolls-Joyce will take 
the hill on high!” 

She nodded her head. She was 
laughing, which charmed him and won 
his heart completely. He began to 
anticipate some very enjoyable evenings 
with this brave youngster. He would 
learn to read her lips so that they could 
talk together readily. He might even 
be able to manage some way of taking 
her to the theater now and then. 


She made a delightful armful, too, 
he told himself, as he mounted the 
stairs, and he ‘found himself rather 
wishing that she were a trifle older, say 
eighteen or nineteen, anyway. He was 
twenty-seven. 

“Chug! Chug! If the old boiler 
shakes you up a trifle, just twist the 
steering wheel,” he directed. “That’s 
the ear on your side of the fence.” 

Warm fingers immediately stole up 
and grasped the ear! He laughed ap- 
preciatively. It was quite evident that 
she was full of mischief. Very gently 
he took her to her room, which Mrs. 
Wainwright, following and apparently 
still protesting, pointed out, and placed 


‘her carefully in the big chair near the 


reading lamp. 

“Now we'll turn on the light,” he 
announced, “and the Jolls-Joyce will 
ramble along to the garage.” 

He found the button and snapped 
on the electric lights. 

“Good-night,” he called, “and pleas- 
ant dreams—when you get ready for 
them. I’m sure we are going to have— 
Good Heavens!” 

He had turned toward her and had 
his first clear glimpse of her in the full 
glare of the light. Small she certainby 
was, but no ten or twelve-year-old child. 
She looked every bit of her twenty- 
two years! 

“J—I—I,” he stammered. “I beg 
your pardon! I—I thought you were 
a little girl——” 

“I am a little girl,” she insisted, so 
emphatically that the words stood out 
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clearly on her lips. “It was my fault,” 
she added, speaking carefully so that 
he might understand. “Mother looked 
so. shocked at your suggestion, that I 
just couldn’t resist the temptation to 
tease her by taking advantage of your 
mistake,” 

She _ giggled 
thought of it. 

“I’m glad you take it that way,” 
declared . Reilly, with a deep sigh of 
relief, and looking around for some 
way to escape. “I’ve a lot of books 
coming tomorrow,” he said, changing 
the subject as best he could, “and I’m 
sure you will find among them at least 
a few you have not read.” 


enchantingly at the 


“T hope so,” she said, frankly. “I’ve 
read all we have in the house and it is 
a nuisance getting what you want from 
the library. I’ve even started on some 
of father’s law books!” 

“No law books in my collection!’ he 
announced. “You will find a few on 
chemistry—that is my weakness.” 

“Chemistry? It sounds interesting. 
You'll have plenty of time to tell me 
things about it these long winter 
evenings—after Emma brings me in!” 

It was the signal for Reilly’s hurried 
retreat, to the accompaniment of 
Molly’s laughter. His last impression 
was the shocked look on Mrs. Wain- 
wright’s face as she regarded her 
daughter ! 

The months went on and as Reilly’s 
interest :in Molly increased so did his 
wonder at her condition. She was so 
cheerful, so full of life, that it seemed 
incredible that she could not get up and 
walk whenever she wished. 

“Massage by Emma has kept her 
in splendid pbhysical condition,” ex- 
plained’ the family doctor. “Emma is 
a wonder in that line.” 

“But isn’t it possible that Molly’s 
trouble is hypochondria?” asked Reilly. 

‘“T used to think so,” admitted the 
doctor, “but I don’t know—nothing 
seems to do any good. Cases like hers 
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are sometimes complicated, too, by the 
lack of real will to get well—and | 
can’t find any way to shock her into 
activity.” 

“Such cases are cured that way some 
times ?” 

“Almost ‘often,’ instead of 
times,’”’ declared the physician. 
know how she was injured?” 


‘some 
“Vou 


“In an automobile accident ?” 

The doctor nodded. “It isn’t a pleas. 
ant story,” he said, “and perhaps Molly 
might not thank me for telling you, 
but you’d hear it sooner or later any- 


way. The fact is that when she was 
about nineteene she became infatuated 
with young Scholes—you _ probably 


never heard of him, but he was a wild 
young blade who acquired considerable 
wealth with the enactment of prohibi- 
tion legislation. Molly was completely 
dominated by him and became engaged 
to him in spite of her parents’ protests 
They were trying out a new automobile 
when he ran into a telegraph pole of 
that Bladensburg curve and—well, ht 
was killed. And she—as you see—ha 
apparently felt that with his death there 
is no reason why she should get well.” 

Reilly and the doctor cooperated in 4@ 
number of experiments to test out theif 
theory. None was successful. The 
Fates were merely delaying the climax 
When things did begin to happen they 
happened rapidly. It was toward the 
end of June. The Wainwrights hat 
gone to a church garden party nearby 
and Emma had just looked in to sa 
that she was going down to hear th 
music, too. Reilly had been reading= 
from “Marie Chapedelaine”—~but lapsed 
into silence as they were left alone 

“*A penny for your thoughts!’” oF 
fered Molly after a period of silence 

Reilly gave a start and looked up @ 
her—he was sitting on a small stod 
beside her chair. 2 

“They are already 
thoughts—of you, anyway— 


yours — My 
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‘A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye: 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky!’” 


He took her hand in his and pressed 
it to his lips, a thing he had often 
done, half in jest; but she sensed a 
difference. 

“Molly,” he said, finally. “I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you all week—I— 
well, the fact is that I have my chance 
—for financial success.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” she cried. “Tell 
me about it.” 

“l’ve worked out a new method for 
preserving fruit juices—like orange 
juice, you know—indefinitely. And now 
one of the California organizations 
wants me to come with them—at ten 
thousand dollars a year.” 


“It’s wonderful!” she breathed. 

“IT thought so, too—at first,” he ad- 
mitted. “It’s almost four times as 
much as I get now. But——’” 

“But ?” 

“Don’t you see? I wanted to rush 


tight home and tell you about it when 
I first got the offer, and then I stopped 
to remember—I’d have to go to Cali- 
fornia to live. I’d have to leave here. 
I—oh, Molly,” he broke off, desperate- 
ly, “you must marry me—you must 
marry me right away and let me take 
you with me and care for you—al- 
Ways.” 

He drew her as closely to him as her 
chair would permit, and kissed her 
forehead, her eyes, her lips. It was 
the first time. There were tears in her 
tyes, but they were happy tears. With 
a little sigh she cuddled against his 
shoulder. Then, very suddenly, she re- 
leased herself. 

“No, no!” she cried. “I can’t! I 
mustn’t !’’ 

“You can’t?” he repeated, not un- 
derstanding. 

“Oh, I can’t marry you, Pat; I can’t 
er marry you.” 


,so safe! It’s like—like a peaceful har- 
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“But don’t you love me, Molly?” he 
pleaded. 

“You are the finest man that ever 
lived,” she sobbed, passionately. “But 
I’m not—I will not marry you—let you 
marry a cripple!” 

In the tenseness of the moment he 
seemed to be able to understand her 
as clearly as though his hearing were 
perfect. He placed his hand under 
her chin and tried to lift her face to 
his. “Molly,” he commanded, “look at 
me!” But she would not. 

“Molly, darling—don’t you love me 
—a little——” 

“I do—I do,” she cried brokenly, 
coming back to his arms again. “But, 
no; it can’t be love. Love is different. 
I know. I “ 


“Yes,” he said, as she paused, em- 
barrassed. “I know about him.” 

“Love is different,” shé went on. 
“It is strong—passionate—it sweéps 
you off your feet—it—and yet, and 
yet I’m happier now than I have ever 
been in my life before. What can it 
be? It can’t be love. It’s so—so—it’s 





bor; like coming back home after a, 
long, tiresome journey.” 

“But isn’t that enough, Molly?” he 
pleaded, despairingly. 


“Oh, I can’t understand it!” she’ 
cried. “Pat, Pat, dear, I can’t ever 
marry you—but hold me close, close!” 

“He held her closely, but mechani- 
cally. His world was upset. His new 
financial opportunity meant less than 
nothing to him; she did not love him! 
He had not considered for a moment 
that she would refuse, and now he 
realized that he wanted her more than 
anything else in the wide, wide world; 
that he really did not want anything 
else. He gently released. her. i 

“Molly,” he said, grieved to his heart, 
“you have heen so wonderful to me—! 
and now I have spoiled it all—asking 
for things I cannot have—for a love 
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I should have known you could not 
give. I thought you cared 


“But I do care, Pat; don’t you under- 








stand? I do care very much. But I 
can’t marry you. I am a cripple and 
you ” 


“If you really loved me,” he said, 
“you would understand that physical 
imperfections make no difference—no 
more than a birthmark or something 
like that. It is your soul that I love— 
the real you. I ‘3 


He could not go on, but got up and 
walked to the window, looking out un- 
seeingly into the June night. She was 
crying again now, but he did not hear 
her. Nor did he hear his name being 
called over and over again. There was 
a curious numbness in his body, in his 
heart, and in his brain. And then he 
felt a tug at his arm, but he seemed 
unable to turn until he was pulled 
around almost violently—in time to 
catch Molly in his arms as she swayed 
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toward him and fell, sobbing on _ his 
breast. 

“Pat, Pat, dear,” she was saying, 
“T’ll marry you—I’ll marry you when- 
ever you wish—only please do not go 
away and leave me—ever. [I'll marry 
you—if it will make you happy. I 
do anything that will make you happy. 
I love you—oh, I do love you so!” 

“T understand,” he said, stroking her 
hair pathetically, “I understand.” 

“But you don’t,” she cried. “Can't 
you understand? I want to marry you 
—I do love you, truly. I just didn’t 
want to handicap your life by letting 
you marry a helpless——” 

She stopped suddenly and a startled 
look came over her face. She looked 
back unbelievingly toward the chair im 
which she had been sitting. The 
miracle, still unnoted by his numbed 
senses, burst full upon her. 

“Oh, Pat! Pat!” she cried, shaking 
him as if to awaken him from a deep 
sleep. “Pat! Can’t you see? Tf 
walked !” 





Songs of the Silence 
By Martin B. KEFFER 


Come get you up at dawning and before the wings of day 
Have flown into the hundred vales below. 

Across the hills by silver light we’ll hike upon the way 
To shaded glens where dancing waters flow. 


We'll find within the silence and the thrush’s song unheard, 
And in the sparkling brook with babble stilled, 

Far greater songs than ears can hear by which our souls are stirred; 
We'll feel them on our heartstrings and be thrilled. 


The buttercups and daisies nod so wisely, for they know 
That in the winds and in the sparkling dew 

We'll find us songs of hiking as we gayly onward go 
And time them to the heartbeats of us two. 











HE teacher whose _ educational 
“Texto is confined to her own 

field places limitations on herself 
and her pupils. To broaden her own 
horizon she must understand educational 
problems in general, must gain inspira- 
tion from world educators. One of 
America’s foremost teachers, a woman 
of vigorous mind and stimulating per- 
sonality, Miss Mary McSkimmon, will 
address the teachers of the Summer 
School and Summer Meeting at the 
banquet to be given at the Stonewall 
Jackson Hotel, Staunton, Virginia, on 
June 28. Miss McSkimmon is a former 
President of the National Education 
Association. Dr. G. Oscar Russell, of 
the Ohio State University, who has 
made a special study of visualization of 
speech for the deaf, will also be present 
at some time during the meeting. 
More good news has been received. 
Mr. Pope, Superintendent of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, will take 
aclass from his own school down to 
Staunton for a demonstration. Miss 
Olive Whildin, Supervisor of teachers 
for deaf children and hard-of-hearing 


Wildren in Baltimore, will attend the 
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Summer School and Meeting 





school and give a demonstration of lip- 
reading for the slightly deaf at the 
Summer Meeting. The program for the 
Normal Section Conference, planned by 
Mr. Frank Driggs, will include fifteen- 
minute discussions, led by Superin- 


‘ tendents Jones, Hall and Manning, and 


the Misses Buell and Bodycomb, with 
Dr. Gruver of Mt. Airy presiding. Miss 
Lauritsen, Dr. Gault’s assistant in his 
vibro-tactile laboratory, will report on 
their work. Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, will conduct a conference for 
teachers of day schools—a_long-felt 
need. Miss Bessie Leonard, Principal of 
Clarke School, will have charge of the 
section on primary school problems. What 
teacher can afford to miss this oppor- 
tunity for growth? The enrollment for 
the summer school is already more than 
eighty, and there should be at least 300 
in attendance at the Association meet- 
ing. 

As if the program were not urge 
enough in itself, there are the beautiful 
Blue Ridge Mountains calling you for 
week-end excursions. On the trip to 
Goshen Pass one lovely panorama after 
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The yard of the Virginia School is full of shade and cool spots 





another will unfold before your delight- Summer tourist rates are good from 
ed eyes. An ideal summer awaits you May 22 to September 30, with stop-over 
at Staunton, Virginia. privileges. 
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One of the lovely views from the Virginia School 


























For Deafened Association Members 
Vise. OUS features on the program of the Summer Meeting of 


the Association will attract hard of hearing members, as well ag 

’ teachers of the deaf. For the benefit of these deafened at- 
tendants, Mr. Myers of Pittsburgh has very kindly offered to install 
a Radioear with twenty-five attachments. This will afford a splendid 
" opportunity to test this device, especially for members of local or- 
| ganizations for the hard of hearing where the purchase of a Radioear 
is under consideration. The school at Staunton already has one of the 
instruments for the use of pupils, but this will be used for demon- 
stration work only. The one with more attachments is being installed 
especially for use at the Summer Meeting. 
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ACATION days are coming. 
Some of you will go to the sea- 


shore and take your daily 
plunge, and have sailboat rides, and 
tramp for miles along the board walks, 
and haunt the shops that allure the 
vacationist. Some of you will go to 
the mountains, and throw 
with one hand and pick gorgeous wild 
flowers with the other, and fish for 
mountain trout, and fill your iungs with 
ozone. And some of you will go to 
the country and spend long hours in the 
hammock under the old elms and read 
and sleep and wake to read some more. 
And speaking of the country reminds 
me of the little city-bred boy who had 
never before visited a farm and who 
knew absolutely nothing of farm life. 
He liked the big glass of milk which 
he found at his plate, and drank it 
lustily, but one day he rushed in to 
demand disgustedly of his mother, 
“Where do you suppose Mr. Brown 
gets his milk?” 
“I don’t know, where does he get it?” 
“Why, Mother, he squeezes it out of 
an old cow!” 
But I didn’t start out to teil stories. 
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“It is wonderful to see that political, religious and racial differences can be overlooked when 
it comes to scattering friendship and happiness—From a C. C. member's letter. 


I was thinking of the reading that 
everyone plans to do during vacation. 
Are you making out a list of books to 
take with you? It would be a splendid 
idea to read up on deafness. No, I am 
not thinking of statistical facts, or 
means of prevention of deafness, or 
anything at all serious, but of the part 
that deafness has played in music, 
drama, and literature. It’s an interest- 
ing study, and yet I doubt if anyone 
has given it much thought. That’s 
why it occurred to me that it would be 
a fine thing to work out together in the 
Friendly Corner. 

There’s that story by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, “God’s Fool,” which was pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post 
December 6, 1913. The “fool,” as he 
was called, was an uneducated deaf- 
mute. Fate had withheld from him 
both hearing and knowledge, yet he 
played a crucial part in the little drama 
which was enacted in the hospital ward 


which Mrs. Rinehart, from personal 
experience, has described so well. One 
wonders a bit about the “fool.” How 


did he sense those things which were 
not told to him? Perhaps a Iittle 
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schooling of the right kind would have 
permitted him to share in the happiness 
which he was instrumental in bringing 
to others; but then if he had, there 
might have been no story. Anyway, 
the tale makes good reading. Ask your 
librarian for that back number, and 
while you are about it, ask her what 
other stories she has in which deafness 
figures. 

Then there’s a story in which lip- 
reading plays the big “part. It came out 
in The Woman’s Home Companion in 
November, 1912—‘“‘Eyes That See,” by 
Ward Muir. Ward Muir, from the 
fullness of his ignorance in regard to 
lip-reading and deafness in general, 
created a fearful and wonderful charac- 
ter, a girl who read the lips of a Czar 
and an Emperor as they conversed be- 
fore a movie camera. It’s quite thrill- 
ing as the girl sells her big secret to a 
newspaper man. Did the editor doubt 
her ability to read lips? He did not, 
for he had learned the art himself “for 
nefarious reasons.” His office was a 
sort of glass cage from which he 
watched his employees, reading their 
lips to learn their little secrets. And 
then suddenly the story falls flat, for 
when the editor questions, “Stone- 
deaf?” the girl replies, “Yes, I’m stone- 
deaf. I learned lip-reading as a child, 
and half my friends don’t know that I 
am deaf.” Imagine it, a stone-deaf 
stenographer! Would that we could 
write her up in the Votta Review! She 
certainly was a marvel, for she held 
her opera glasses to her eyes while she 
watched the screen, to make sure that 
she was getting the big secret just 
right, and at the same time took down 
about fifty words verbatim in short 
hand, so that she could deliver the 
goods entire and with exactitude. Deaf 
since childhood, yet she took up stenog- 
raphy! And half her friends didn’t 
know she was deaf! Perhaps they 
were dumb! But then ’way back in 
the poor benighted days of 1912 the 
public in general knew very little about 
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lip-reading. and it was easy to fool 
them with an overdone story. The New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
was just in the making; other organi- 
zations had not yet been formed. Here 
and there were teachers of lip-reading, 
and that same year the study was in- 
troduced into the public schools of 
Chicago and Cincinnati. I couldn't 
help wondering, when I read Ward 
Muir’s story, if he could sell it today. 
Have editors been educated up to our 
level during this time? 

There’s another story in The Watch- 
man Examiner of October 27, 1927, 
which pictures deafness up-to-date. 

Marjorie and her mother were talking gayly 
together, and little Aunt Peace was watching 
them with a wistfulness that was pathetic. 

“I’m very deaf,” she explained, turning to 
Hazel and displaying a small telephone which 
lay in her lap. “I know Marijorie’s telling 
an amusing story and I can’t hear a word of 
it. I can’t hear any of the table talk. I feel,” 
and her lip quivered a little, “rather lonely 
sometimes.” 

It’s not a great story at all, but we 
can congratulate the author on present- 
ing a true picture. 

If you like detective stories, read one 
by a hard-of-hearing man, E. B. Cross- 
white, whose mystery yarn appeared in 
Real Detective Tales last September. 
Lip-reading solved the problem of the 
tale. Having had lessons himself, the 
author knew what he was talking about. 
He even distinguished between the ap- 
pearance of T and K in bringing out 
the difference between the names of 
Bert and Burk, and thereby hangs the 
tale. 

These are all stories picked at raf- 
dom, but it ought to prove profitable 
to continue the discussion. Tell me 
what books you have read that picture 
deaf or hard of hearing characters. Do 
you consider them true to life? Ask 
the librarian to help you in your selec 
tion. 


Let’s turn for a few minutes to @ 
story from real life. Eight years ago 
a young Russian girl fled from the 
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horrors of war and revolution, to seek 
a new home and a new freedom in 
Canada. Most of you read her thrill- 
ing story in the July (1927) Votta 
Review—how she expected to regain 
her hearing in a land where all things 
seemed possible; and how, instead of 
that, she lost what little she had; how 
she acquired a new language and the 
ability to lip-read it; how she became 
self-supporting; how she learned of 
the Votta Review and the Correspond- 
ence Club. It’s an inspiring story— 
the story of one who has overcome 
many obstacles. Last month I had the 
pleasure of passing on to her the glad 
news that a lip-reading club had been 
formed in Moscow, the only one we 
know of in Russia. Back goes the 
good word to a niece in a small town 
in the western part of Russia. My 
Russian-Canadian friend writes: 


I hope that the information I get from the 
article will enable me to help my niece in 
Russia. She is about my age and is now 
very hard of hearing. About four or five 
years ago, during the civil war, she was shell- 
shocked, had a nervous breakdown afterwards, 
and, as a result, became very deaf and very 
desperate. She lives in a small town in 
western Russia (small towns in Russia are 
not anything like small towns in America), 
with no opportunities for anything, and with 
parents reduced to absolute poverty. She 
probably does not suspect the existence of 
other deafened Russian people, and what 
friendship and some kind of contact with them 
would mean to her. I have told her about 
lip-reading, but however plainly I explain she 
does not seem to understand what it is, and 
is sure that no one else in Russia ever heard 
of it. I write to her about our clubs here, 
about the Votta ReEvIEw, our conventions—it 
all makes her happy but it sounds to her just 
like a fairy tale, or some American wonder, 
but not like anything real. She is a very fine 
girl, too, well educated, well read and re- 
markably clever, but her letters often wring 
my heart, though she does not actually com- 
plain and weep. Now I can write to her 
about what I have read and send her the 
address of the Moscow club. 


I, too, want a hand in this little 
drama being enacted across the sea, so 
I have written to our Moscow friends 
suggesting the splendid possibilities for 
scattering good seed broadcast by means 
of a correspondence club similar to 
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ours. Some of our older hard of hear- 
ing members can look back to the time 
when there were no organizations of 
any kind in this country, and can re- 
call vividly the isolation they felt. 
Wouldn’t it be a splendid thing to help 
start a correspondence club in Russia? 
I can think of no more practical way 
to go about such an undertaking than 
to send them a nice, fat international 
money order to start the thing off. It will 
require quite a little outlay for station- 
ery and postage, and they are but a 
young and struggling club. Wouldn’t 
you like to have a hand in this by con- 
tributing some amount, no matter how 
small, toward the work? If so, send 
in your dimes, quarters, dollars, or 
checks, payable to Miss Josephine Tim- 
berlake, and I will set the sum aside 
until we can send a money order to our 
Russian friends. Be sure to indicate 
for what the money is intended, as I 
have sent out a previous request for 
contributions toward the luncheon en- 
tertainment at St. Louis. Sometimes I 
feel like a member of the Salvation 
Army, passing the tambourine after 
every hymn, but when I think of some 
of the people we have made happy 
with our little efforts, I am encouraged 
to give the tambourine another vigor- 
ous shake and take up another collec- 
tion. 

Here is the letter from our enthusi- 
astic Russian friends (just notice that 
lip-reading alone is not enough for 
them—it must be fluent lip-reading. 
Good for them!) : 

We are the members of the “Moscow Club 
for Fluent Lip-Reading,” founded by Professor 
F. Raw and Mrs. N. Raw, for the hard of 
hearing, and we want to enter into corre- 
spondence with you. We are united with you 
by the same suffering and therefore we ought 
to get acquainted with each other. As to 
your organizations, we are informed about 
them from the Votta Review, but you hardly 
know anything about our life and our activity 
in associating and in studying the art of lip- 
reading. By means of this letter we intend to 
give you information about our club. 

The idea of uniting the adult deaf and the 


hard of hearing originated in Moscow in 1922. 
At that time there was formed a small circle 
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of the deafened who gathered at the private 
apartment of our leader and president, Mrs. 
N. Raw. It was in her cosy room that the 
study of lip-reading was carried on. Under 
her superintendence there was lively talking, 
and lectures and reports were delivered. By 
and by our circle grew larger, and finally the 
private room became too small for us and we 
were allowed to occupy a room in the eve- 


nings at the Institute of Deaf-Mutes. The 
number of the members increased and the 
purposes of our circle changed. The deaf- 


mutes, who were among our members, left us 
and formed their own club, and with us re- 
mained only the adult deafened, mostly func- 
tionaries and employers. 

Our circle enjoyed more and more the love, 
the trust and the esteem of its members, but 
we remained strange to sociability. While at 
the beginning, the number of our members 
was twenty, it grew in 1925 to nearly fifty. 
It seemed unnatural that such an organization 
should remain an unknown private association. 
We began to think of changing our circle into 
a club, in order to receive legal rights. The 
active members of our circle began to elaborate 
a statute. But we could not succeed in being 
recognized by the authorities. The Ministry 
of Instruction proposed to us to join the 
club of the deaf-mutes; but the latter required 
that we should accept as a rule the study of 
sign-language, to which condition we, who are 
passionate lip-readers, could not assent. 

After many failures we at last obtained 
from the Government the permission to found 
a “Club for Fluent Lip-Reading” in honor of 
N. and F. Raw. In October, 1927, the club 
was opened, but on the condition that we 
should not claim any pecuniary help from the 
Government, but reckon exclusively upon our 
own means. Though this condition was a very 
hard one, we were constrained to agree with it, 
for we did not want to remain any longer in 
such uncertainty. We needed to be formally 
recognized, in order to be able to act freely, 
to expand our work, to increase our activity. 
It was the more necessary, because our or- 
ganization promoted similar ones in provincial 
towns. The opening celebration was a very 
modest one, purely private, but our joy was 
great. 

At present we continue to meet at the 
Moscow Institute for Deaf-Mutes, but we 
hope to get an apartment to call our own. 
We meet three evenings weekly. Our work 
consists so far only in studying speech-reading, 
but when we grow mentally and pecuniarily, 
we shall broaden our tasks and purposes. 

The resources of our club consist only in 
monthly payments of the members (40 copecks, 
which amounts to 20 cents). We have forty 
or fifty paying members. The remaining twenty 
members cannot afford to pay even such a 
small amount. As you see, we are not rich 
at all and we must patiently await some help 
from the Government. But we do not lose 
our temper, we are all active, we keep up the 
high spirits of our Lip-Readers’ Club. 

There are, however, some dark shades in 
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our life. The deaf-mute sign-speakers hate 
our organization and persecute us in_ their 
papers, because we work separately from them 
and do not allow our members to use sign- 
language and the manual alphabet. They call 
us prideful aristocrats! They cannot under- 
stand that the psychology of the adult deaf- 
ened, who continue their professional work 
and their employment among the hearing 
world, is quite different from that of the 
deaf-mute. In our intercourse with hearing 
people we need no sign language, but want 
to understand oral speech. Do such mis- 
understandings happen in your country too? 
We think it should not be so! We are always 
ready to help the deaf-mutes, our fellow- 
sufferers, but we cannot fully understand one 
another. The deafened are always longing 
for intercourse with speaking people and we 
cannot allow the use of sign-language at our 
club; otherwise the name of the latter, “The 
Club for Fluent Lip-Reading,” would lose its 
true sense. 

Please write us about your organization and 
associations of the deafened. According to 
what we have read in the Votta REVIEW your 
pecuniary condition is certainly much better 
than ours. But we shall endeavor, in spite of 
our hard circumstances, to keep up our keen- 
ness, and our activity and to deserve the 
esteem and sympathy of our transatlantic com- 
rades and fellow-sufferers. 

Our greetings to the American lip-readers! 

Heigh-ho for lip-reading! 

P. S.—If you have a special Review for the 
deafened please send it to us. We shall also 
send you, of course, our journal, as soon as we 
can afford to issue one. 


With this letter came a Russian 
paper with an illustrated account of 
the club. The writer of the article 
said that there was no sign outside the 
clubroom to indicate the nature of the 
meetings, but that if there were one 
it would read: “The deaf hear here.” 
My Canadian friend, who read the ar- 
ticle and told me of its contents, says 
that this is evidently the first bit of 
publicity the hard of hearing in Russia 
have had. Won’t we feel proud if we 
can help them to start a correspondence 
club? Don’t forget to send in your 
contribution, no matter how small, 

Here is a letter from a friend not so 
far from home, who tells just what 
these organizations mean to the mem- 
bers: 

I wanted to write you all about our ban- 


quet. It really was only a very delicious sup- 
per, but I had never attended one like it be- 
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fore and it meant so much to me. I still feel 
the warmth and friendliness of that evening. 

Our toastmistress called it “The President’s 
Party.” She wrote the toasts and had the 
members read them. Oh, it was all just 
lovely, but I can’t seem to put any of the 
feeling on paper. 

Well, we all know just how she feels 
about it, for most of us have been there 
ourselves. Then let’s scatter the good 
seed as far and wide as we can. 

We must talk over some C. C. mat- 
ters while we have time. In a few 
weeks some of you will be at St. Louis 
attending the big conference. Friends 
of the club are invited to attend the 
luncheon (it is always a Dutch treat 
affair), but don’t forget to write to me 
first to let me know if you expect to 
be there. Miss Genevieve Foley is the 
chairman of the luncheon committee. 
She will see that announcement is made 
as to where luncheon tickets may be 
procured. Get your ticket in advance 
and save time and trouble. I feel per- 
fectly safe in promising you a good 
time. Remember that large or small 
contributions to help provide enter- 
tainment are welcome. Checks should 
be made payable to Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake. 

One more club matter—who knows 
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anything about a snapshot of Mr. Bul- 
ler? No, Mr. Buller is not a man. He 
was an English bull pup, whose story 
was written up in the Friendly Corner 
about three years ago. Mr. Buller has 
since died, and his mistress is most 
anxious to receive the snapshot of him 
which was enclosed in the “Coaster’s” 
group letter, as she does not have the 
film. Please send the picture direct to 
me if you have it. 

Several inquiries have been received 
lately as to how the hard of hearing 
arouse themselves from sleep; what 
kind of alarm clocks do they use? 
Some of them have a buzzer attached 
to their bedsprings on an electric switch 
which is wired to an alarm clock after 
the bell has been removed. The vibra- 
tions are sufficient to waken the sleeper. 
Other ingenious electricians have re- 
placed the bells with strong lights 
which flash in the sleeper’s face. I 
cannot give you the detailed instruc- 
tions for following out these plans— 
that is the work of the electrician. 

With best wishes to you and a hope 
that we shall have a rousing big C. C. 
reunion at St. Louis, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 





Co-operation 


I T’S all very well to have courage and skill 
And it’s fine to be counted a star, 
But the single deed with its touch of thrill 


Doesn't tell us the man you are; 

For there’s no lone hand in the game we play, 
We must work to a bigger scheme, 

And the thing that counts in the world today 
Is—how do you pull with the team? 





—EXcCHANGE. 








Advertising Trade Schools 


By Joun C. Barre ts 


HE economic handicap of the deaf 
often leads them to take up some 
line of work for which they are 
not suited, and the deaf are especially 
liable to “fall” for that type of advertis- 
ing trade school that promises the im- 
possible. Many such schools have a real 
value, but in my opinion no deaf person 
of limited means or education is in a po- 
sition to judge their worth. Before 
entering such a school, a deaf person 
should consult an employment expert, 
preferably the social secretary of a 
league, or a teacher. A qualified employ- 
ment expert cafi save the prospective 
patron of such a school much wasted 
effort and money. 

My own trade is that of mechanical 
dentistry. I secured my position through 
the kind interest of Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, who is well known to readers 
of the Votta Review as the Vice-Presi- 
dent of their Association, and, although 
[ did little more than run errands for 
the first year, I was given a good chance 
to familiarize myself with laboratory 
methods and learn my trade. Through 
my own initiative, I attended the even- 
ing sessions in an advertising trade 
school for mechanical dentists, and I 
found this extra study a great help to 
me later on. Therefore, from personal 
experience, I can testify to the worth 
of the advertising trade school when it 
is properly used. 

Trades which have low educational re- 
quirements, such as mechanical dentistry, 
plumbing, optical lens-grinding, jewelry 
engraving, and auto mechanics, are best 
learned right in the shop. If a deaf 
person desires to learn a trade of this 
type, the best thing he can do is to 
consult the classified telephone directory 
to get a list of the shops in his city. 
Then he should go around personally 


and ask for work. He should also try 
to get a teacher or league secretary or 
employment expert to cooperate with 
him. Then, when he is finally success- 
ful in securing some kind of position, 
no matter how humble it is, he should 
keep his eyes open and try to learn. 
When he has reached this state, he can 
then decide for himself whether at- 
tendance at a trade school would help 
him. 

During my ten years’ experience as a 
dental mechanic, during which I have in- 
terviewed practically every dental labora- 
tory owner in Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Cleveland, I have found that the best 
way to secure a position is to go directly 
to the shop and ask for it. I have never 
found any particular prejudice against 
deaf workmen in my field. Only once 
have I been refused a position because 
of my deafness, and that was because I 
applied to a practicing dentist who 
wished help at the chair. It may have 
been that some of the employers I in- 
terviewed refused me work because I 
was deaf, but if so I did not know it. 


Mechanical dentistry is an excellent 
field for the deaf. I know personally 
two other deaf men who have no trouble 
in holding down good positions. But no 
one should rely upon a trade school to 
learn this work. “Students from schools 
of mechanical dentistry do not find en- 
trance to the laboratories readily. ... 
the laboratory owner prefers to train his 
own technicians and starts his appren- 
tices from among his messenger or de- 
livery boys.”* This fact should in no 
wise deter a deaf person from entering 
the mechanical dental field, or any simi- 
lar trade. But it is better to begin as 
an apprentice and work oneself up. 





*The Other Fellow’s Job, by F. 8S. B. Cheeseman. 
The Dental Craftsman, February, 1927. ‘ 
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INTRODUCTION 


N the North Dakota School for the Deaf we are all working to- 
| ward one end, and our aim is to humanize the children under our 

care. We realize that this idea is not new, but we have worked 
hard, and. feel that we have accomplished much. All our teachers 
and instructors are urged to cooperate in using every means to make 
the child as nearly like his hearing brothers as possible. 


We strive both in school and at home to develop a sense of 
humor in every child. This takes thought, and effort, but our time 
spent this way has been more than rewarded. We aim to bring the 
child to the realization that any difference he has felt existing be- 
tween himself and his hearing brother may be overcome through 
effort. We try in all our work to show him that almost any handicap 
he has may be eliminated if he strives hard enough in the right way. 
We realize that children are easily institutionalized, that they readily 
succumb to imitation and routine. It is our fight to prevent their 
becoming mechanical. We try to have the child give to us, instead 
of continually pouring in, just to have him give back our ideas. We 
want to develop self expression, so that each child may be an in- 
teresting individual. 


We are told that our children radiate happiness, sunshine and 
health. This condition can come about only through the combined 
efforts of every member of the household, and the faculty. 


We hope that the following articles from our classrooms will 
give you an insight into the soul of our school work. 


BURTON W. DRIGGS, Superintendent. 
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Scenes and characters from The Wizard of Oz, as presented in pageant form at the North 
Dakota School for the Deaf: Tin Woodman and Cowardy Lion, A. B.C. Serpent, Scarecrow, 
and Fighting Trees. 








Teaching the Love of Reading 


By Inez M. 


on which all education rests, it 

really seems as though too much 
time and stress cannot be laid upon this 
subject. 


] von which as reading is the hinge 


Several years ago we discovered that 
too many of our children were content 
to take out books for supplementary 
reading, finger the pages, read a few 
words, look at the pictures, and con- 
sider the job done. The benefits de- 
rived were nil and the habit deplorable. 
We realized that something must be 


done for “word readers,” “picture 
readers,” “lazy, purposeless readers,” 
and “disinterested fly-leaf perusers.” 


Accordingly we sent for the list of 
supplementary readers used in the Ohio 
School for the Deaf and ordered num- 
bers of sets of easy readers, historical 
readers, and easy stories. We thought 
that having the whole class reading the 
same story or book would add interest 
and spur on the slower pupils. At first 
we made definite assignments for out- 
side reading and checked the work in 
class, but we found it took endless time 
and spoiled the pleasure and enjoyment 
of reading which after all was essential 
to our plan. So we decided to leave 
all supplementary reading outside of 
class work. However, we felt we must 
get some idea of the comprehension 
of the individual reader before we 
could credit him with gold stars for 
completing a book. So we devised an 
elastic set of questions which the pupil 
could answer by himself. Some of the 
questions asked were: 


1. Was it a long story or a collection 
of short stories? 

Was it historical? 

Was it fiction or truth? 

Were the words difficult to under- 
stand ? 

5. Where was the scene laid? 


wh 


SERUMGARD 


6. Name the leading character or char- 
acters. 

7. What happened to the leading char- 
acter or characters? 

8. At what point was the story most 
exciting ? 

9. What was the climax? 

10. Did you enjoy reading it? 

11. Tell why you would or would not 
recommend it to a friend to read. 


These answers were not corrected, 
they were merely checked and the pupil 
graded on his ability to comprehend 
what he had read. Besides being an 
easy check for the teacher, it gave the 
pupil more responsibility. He began to 
feel that the book must contain some- 
thing besides pictures and fly-leaves, 
and without too much effort the plan 
gave him an objective. Later we took 
out library cards for the pupils and the 
librarian in the public library and the 
teacher of reading picked out books 
that might appeal to different pupils. 
Also the other teachers constantly rec- 
ommended books pertaining to their 
immediate subjects. 

For class work we began using “True 
and False Statements,’ “Yes and No 
Questions,” “Problems in Understand- 
ing,” and “Directions.” We found work 
like this most effective as a means of 
testing the comprehension of the in- 
dividual. We used simple action plays 
for speech-reading—as simple as “The 
old man hobbled across the road” or 
“Grumbling all the while like a cross 
old bear, the peddler got up on his feet 
and swinging the heavy pack to his 
shoulder, he trudged down the dusty 
road.” The response to such action 
plays will be immediate if the child un- 
derstands the language. 

Two sets of readers which we have 
found very helpful in arousing the lazy 
or timid mind are “The Silent Readers” 
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by Lewis and Rowland, and “Learn to 
Study Readers,” by Horn and Mc- 
Broom. These readers have also been 
a help in developing the outline habit. 
We began by making headings for 
paragraphs and worked into the out- 
line. We rarely reproduce anything 
without a clear, comprehensive outline 
before us. Sometimes, to see how 
much real information a child grasps 
from reading an article through once, 
we will take a short paragraph ont silk- 
making, paper-making, etc., and have 
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them reproduce it without any pre- 
liminary help. 

There is no question but that even a 
slow class will awaken to a barrage of 
thought questions. Our boys and girls 
have become ardent readers, on the 
whole. They resent being disturbed 
when they have found a good book. 
We feel gratified, for what greater de- 
light can man have than the delight of 
reading, and as Macaulay says, “I 
would rather be a poor man in a garret 
with plenty of good books, than a king 
who did not love reading.” 





The Study of Applied Arts 


By Syvitira H. StamBauGu 


ing expression is in the heart of 

every child. Give him even the 
simplest material and he will make an 
attempt to express himself. Thus the 
art department has naturally a popular 
place in every school. 

This has proved a most delightful 
year. The schedule of classes was so 
arranged in the fall that the lower 
grades would meet in the morning and 
the upper grades in the afternoon. The 
plan has been quite satisfactory, because 
it has given the smaller children the idea 
that art is closely connected with their 
literary work and, since the industrial 
classes meet in the afternoon, the older 
groups gained the idea that through ap- 
plied art a livelihood may be earned. 

As a general plan throughout the 
lower grades, two lessons in drawing 
and two in construction have been given 
during the week. The drawing lessons 
have been mostly on form, with some 
attempts on size relation and placing. 
Trees, flowers, fowls, animals and fur- 
niture were used. A little game the 
children found fascinating was to draw 
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in mass a figure on the blackboard; 
then, after selecting a starting point, a 
child stood a few feet from the board 
and, holding a pencil in the air, fol- 
lowed the outline, while the rest of the 
class watched closely to determine where 
he would stop. As the one in front 
called the names of the children, each 
came forward and pointed to the place 
where he believed the stop was made. 
The first one to be correct took the 
pencil and the game proceeded around 
the class. This game has been useful 
in teaching, because after it was fin- 
ished the blackboard drawing was cov- 
ered and the children were obligéd to 
draw the figure from memory. Then 
with the blackboard drawing uncovered 
they were permitted to compare their 
own work. 


Poster-MAKING 


Drawing has been combined with con- 
struction in poster work, the illustration 
on the poster definitely correlating with 
the drawing. Such subjects as were 
within the comprehension of the child 
were used; for example, the babies were 
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given the words run, eat, and joy; the 
third grade, wash hands, keep clean, and 
use soap; the fourth grade, safety-first 
slogans; and the fifth grade, subjects 
such as the benefits of birds to a com- 
munity. Seasonal posters for spring, 
autumn, Easter and winter were also 
made. The alphabet was cut free from 
cross-section paper 
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in the schoolrooms and which will be 
used in the annual pageant. Flower 
charts for the primary rooms will be 
furnished by this class. The flowers 
they have imitated were sweet peas, 
roses, tulips, narcissus, jonquils, wis- 
taria, violets, hollyhocks, and carnations. 

The class taking up basketry has 
consisted of the 





and the color com- 
binations used in 
the posters were 
taken from the 
color wheel. 


GIFTS 


At Christmas all 
of the lower grades 
made gifts to take 
to their mothers. 
Blotters, grocery 
pads, calendars, 
and clipping en- 
velopes were de- 
signed and deco- 
rated by the chil- 
dren, using paper 
cutting and _ stick 
prints as mediums. 

One third grade 
of larger boys and 
girls have _ spent 
their time on raf- 
fia baskets. The 








ninth and _ tenth 
grade girls. Their 
work has been 
with small reeds 
and each has ac- 
complished a table 
mat, two graceful 
flower baskets, a 
cookie basket, a 
sandwich basket, a 
serving tray, and 
an oval fruit bas- 
ket. 


ADVANCED WorkK 
IN DESIGNING 


The eleventh and 
twelfth grades have 
spent their time on 
applied design. 
They have sten- 
ciled in oils attrac- 
tive curtains for 
the _ schoolrooms, 
using floral designs 








lazy squaw and 
the figure eight stitches were used with 
various colored raffia. 


FLOWERS AND BASKETRY 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
girls have learned to make flowers. They 
have produced very realistic work, which 
has been used for decorative purposes 


of repeated units 
taken from the North Dakota wild flow- 
ers. They made porch lanterns from 
cereal box cartons; also scarfs and pil- 
lows in batik, using their own designs. 
The last problem of the year will be a 
little lesson in book-binding, using a 
cover of craftcloth with a crayon sten- 
ciled all-over design. 








Physical Education in the North 
Dakota School 


By EstHer W. Bacon 


the very soul of the child is called 

upon to give a natural response. 
The aim in every instance is to bring 
into play physical reactions to express 
a soulful motive. The incentive to 
make these lessons become daily habits 
is easily accomplished by letting the 
child give his own happy interpretation 
of whatever is presented. Then when 
he has accomplished his task as to 
rhythm, pattern, and feeling he knows 
that he will be given that treasured 
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compensated. This is taken care of 
in the form of an annual pageant. 
From the beginning, class work is 
given over to the development of danc- 
ing. These deaf kiddies, without the 
aid of the ear to guide them and hold 
them in unison, do remarkable work 
by a carefully regulated count. Not in 
every instance is the leader of a group 
the child who hears the music to which 
he is dancing. Surprising discoveries 
have been made from time to time. 
Stone deaf little girls with keen imag- 





opportunity to inations and _nat- 
demonstrate his urally gifted with 
talents and accom- When a child has accomplished his musical talent sur- 
plishments before task as to rhythm, pattern and feeling, prise me with their 
: ‘ he is given a treasured opportunity to ; 
an interested audi- demonstrate his talents and accomplish- nimble __ reproduc- 
ence of parents, ments before an interested audience of tion of a demon- 
teachers or visit- parents, teachers, or visitors. Thus the strated idea or 
dull routine of spending a given time 
ors. Thus the dull to develop muscles for physical endur- pattern, not only 
routine of spend- ance is done aver with in se ne gata in reproducing but 
ing a given time to patina ie ne ee with imdivid- in originating. In 
develop muscles for ual and natural responses. one instance a 
physical endurance fourteen year old 











is done away with 

in the endeavor to bring graceful, ar- 
tistic, fanciful, and energetic exercise 
into play with individual and natural 
responses. 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty” John 
Keats tells us, and that is the aim of 
our work—to bring out natural re- 
sponses so that the child may express 
life in all its beauty. The more closely 
we appeal to the nature of the child, 
the more beauty will be shown in his 
performance. 

In our work the plan is to lead every 
problem up to filling a part in a com- 
plete whole so enjoyable to both the 
children who perform and those for 
whose benefit the work is exhibited 
that the children’s every effort will be 


girl after watching 
a clog dance was inspired to practice 
diligently upon it, but failing to catch 
the step she set about in a way all her 
own and finished with a most interest- 
ing little dance requiring agility and 
demonstrating perfect rhythm. Since 
then she has been a devoted and prom- 
ising little performer. 

Careful repetition and drill requiring 
much time is essential with these chil- 
dren. Most of our beginners must 
first be taught individually to skip. 
This develops into games. Learning to 
walk in time with a count develops 
rhythm and marching. Rhythm unites 
the individuals into the group. Simple 
dances are started for drill, at the end 
of the year to be exhibited in the 
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pageant. Brought out in story form 
all these little problems bring a happy 
reaction from the child toward the 
thing he is doing. 

The story and fanciful element is 
used through all the grades but only 
to get the joyous response desired. The 
marching becomes more difficult in the 
higher grades, the rhythm more nearly 
perfect, the grace and beauty of per- 
formance much improved. The study 
of technique is introduced among the 
advanced classes. 

Gymnastics for corrective work are 
given to those who have special defects. 
These defects are watched and im- 
proved by posture tests and lectures 
each month. 


Seasonal sports are given as outside 
work. The qualifications among the 
girls are balanced as nearly as pos- 
sible and the teams play through a 
tournament. From the best material 
discovered here the first team is chosen 
to meet visiting teams. 
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In the fall and spring and when 
weather permits. during the winter, 
hikes in the open are part of the work. 
Tennis, golf, and horseback riding are 
available for outdoor exercise. 

Toward the end of the term under 
and above all these is the preparation 
for the crowning event of the year— 
the annual pageant. These pageants 
are written especially for presentation 
at our school. All settings, costuming 
and equipment are furnished by the 
various departments of the school. An 
artificial lake on the campus makes an 
ideal location for a bankside theatre, 
reflecting the movement and color to 
the spectators on the opposite bank, 
making the effect especially delightful 
and spectacular. 

Besides the pageant we are often 
called upon to entertain organizations 
both in and out of our city. We strive 
to express through our duets or solos 
the comic and amusing, the dignity, 
grace and skill that comes from happy 
hearts set to their own music. 




















The Acoustic Method Finds 
Another Home 


By Exsie V. Spicer 


HE doors of the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf have been 
opened and a welcome has been 
extended to a new method. For the 
past two years it has sought recognition, 
as strangers are often inclined to do, 
and now the acoustic method feels satis- 
fied that it has been received and es- 
tablished here in its rightful place with 
other pedagogic systems. 

The going has not been easy; there 
have been hitches, bumps and discourage- 
ments. At times, deterioration seemed 
to take the place of progression, but 
persistency and repetition have produced 
results of which we are proud. 

A systematic course in analytic and 
synthetic acoustic exercises has been fol- 
lowed, and a foundation has been laid 
for the new era which all educators of 
the deaf are soon to acknowledge. 

In a class of ten pupils whose hear- 
ing ranges approximately from 70 to 25 
per cent, a period of ten minutes is de- 
voted to each pupil every day. 

Our most interesting example of prog- 
ress is a thirteen-year-old youngster, 
who has changed from a timid, embar- 
rassed little boy to one of the most viva- 
cious chaps in school. Randall’s hear- 
ing now registers 65 per cent in his right 
ear and 30 per cent in his left. He has 
not heard normally since he was two 
years old. His deafness is the result of 
earache and complications. He has been 
as interesting in his advancement as a 
baby first learning to talk. Each day 
there is evidence of more progress, and 
the greatest thrill lies in the fact that 
Randall, himself, has developed a very 
keen appreciation of his auditory powers. 

In his classroom he has always made 
an effort to use his hearing, but during 
our first year’s work in this acoustic 
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method he often became discouraged and 
would say: “I’m too deaf; I can’t hear.” 
Now, however, when he fails to under- 
stand he says: “Please say that again. 
I didn’t get quite all.” 

Another little boy, nine years old, who 
shows a marked residuum of hearing, 
never realized before just how much he 
could get through his ear. Depending 
entirely upon lip-reading, he was very 
much surprised when those same words 
and expressions came to him in audible 
language. Joseph’s auditory apprecia- 
tion developed very quickly. 

The acoustic method has done a great 
deal in arousing a keener sense of 
humor and producing a free and natural 
child, instead of the shy little deaf boy 
or girl with whom we are familiar. 

The expression of Norbert, an unusu- 
ally slow child and very deaf, has 
changed at times from one of serious 
dullness to that of intelligent compre- 
hension, and those times mark red-letter 
days in the life of a teacher. 

Speech must be corrected in this class 
as in any other, and with some of our 
pupils who have a great deal of hearing, 
this has been especially stressed. The 
auricular work reflects to a great advan- 
tage on the articulation, inflection, ac- 
cent, and ali the details of expression. 
Until we have taught the child to guide 
and control his own voice, we have not 
accomplished one of the great objec- 
tives of this method. Every means to 
produce greater excitation should be em- 
ployed. Word hearing and word image- 
ry follow each other unconsciously, and 
in our acoustic work we strive for nor- 
mal association of words and_ ideas. 
When this has been acquired the results 
are very obvious, and one recognizes the 
acoustic method as the means to an end. 








Natural Training of the Pupils 


By Mavup CarTER 


EBSTER says: “Success means 

\\/ the act of succeeding. Success 
is action and Nature provides us 

with the best methods of action.” A 
young bird is not required to fly until 
its wings are strengthened by daily ex- 
ercises near the nest. A kitten is not 
expected to provide its own food until 
it has been trained. The wise old mother 
will at first bring dead mice for the kit- 
ten to play with. The little one will 
stick its tiny teeth into the body of the 
harmless enemy. After a while dis- 
abled mice will be brought and the kit- 
ten will have some resistance to over- 
come. Later, unharmed mice will be 
brought, and the kitten must exert its 
strength to overcome the enemies’ re- 
sistance. After confidence and ability 
are developed the kitten is allowed to go 
out in search of its own food. This good 
old mouser has no notions of psychology ; 
in animals we call this latent power in- 
stinct or the natural impulse by which 
animals are guided. This instinct is 
given by the Great Teacher, and if we 
as teachers would follow more closely 
the principles given us in nature, our 
work would be turned to better account. 
Some time ago a little girl was doing 
wretchedly in school; she had been ill 
and had fallen behind in her work. She 
had a younger brother in her class who 
was doing splendid work. She seemed 
to try, yet she could not learn. Her 
whole attitude was one of consciousness 
of inability. Because of her lack of suc- 
cess she was frequently punished at 
home, sometimes severely. The mother 
came to see the teacher, and during the 
conference they decided to discontinue 
home punishment. Special work was 
given to the little girl in the afternoons, 
which she could do. In a short time 
her whole attitude changed; she was 
happy in her work and in her play. She 


continued special work until she was up 
with her class, and when she was put 
back into her grade she discovered that 
she could do the work as well or even 
better than her brother. Primarily the 
difference was in her attitude toward 
herself. She had regained confidence 
and knew that she could succeed. There 
are two kinds of success—external suc- 
cess and internal success. This little 
girl Had gained internal success; she 
had formed the habit of succeeding; 
she had left no place in her mind for 
failure; therefore external success was 
assured. 

The habits we form in childhood are 
a part of us all through life, so let us 
be most careful that our little ones form 
the right habits. For any desired habit 
we cannot trust to mere repetition; it 
must be repetition with satisfactory re- 
sults, Practice will not make perfect 
unless satisfaction follows the variations 
that are in the direction of the ideal. 
Good impulses must be definitely re- 
warded, and undesirable impulses must 
fail of achieving satisfaction. The aim 
of the teacher, of course, is to so ar- 
range the situations that the activity 
itself shall bring its own reward. 

Dr. Elliott once said that, in his judg- 
ment, the majority of failures of pupils 
in the elementary grades were due to 
the fact that the children were given 
work to do in which they could not suc- 
ceed at first, or else not given enough 
work in which they could succeed, so as 
to create the atmosphere of success. 

The habit of success is one of the 
major factors of succeeding. A child 
in whom we find nothing to praise is 
in almost a hopeless condition. A child 
reared in an atmosphere of love and 
wisdom will develop the best that is in 
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him, just as in the sunshine of God's 
great outdoors the bluegrass will choke 
out the plantain and other weeds. 

The teachers must be natural psychol- 
ogists. Among people who must earn, 
too many teach because it is a respect- 
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able thing to do and not because they 
are fitted for their task. Let us feel 
more keenly our responsibility and fit 
ourselves more thoroughly for our work 
of training the children placed in our 
charge. 





History for the Deaf 


By Viota Harwoop 


seem to be going into the discard, 

as a great many other things have 
done since the war, there was a maxim 
which has been of great practical value 
to me: “Proceed from the known to 
the related unknown,” and a similar one 
was “Proceed from the concrete to the 
abstract.” 

As for the latter, everyone prefers 
the concrete to the abstract, the deaf 
pupil particularly not excepted. None 
of us has to go very far to find illustra- 
tions of the fact that however brave we 
are, we avoid plunges into the unknown. 
Witness the pages and pages of the 
Sunday paper that go to waste, as far 
as the individual is concerned. He lacks 
the connecting links of familiar facts to 
lead him into it. Some of my pupils 
even go farther in sidestepping the un- 
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usual. I was discussing a book to read 
with one of my pupils. “Was it too 
hard?” “Yes,” he decided, “it looks 
hard. There,” pointing casually to the 


word application, “is a word I don’t 
know !” 

History, I think, forms a very good 
basis for cultural improvement for the 
deaf child. It is concrete from begin- 
ning to end, with the additional possi- 
bility of developing or dragging im all 
the abstractions one could wish. It fur- 
nishes a concrete world in which the 
deaf child may widen his acquaintance. 
Washington hacking the cherry tree, 
Raleigh spreading his cloak for Queen 


Elizabeth, King Alfred allowing the 
cakes to burn, all are new and interest- 
ing facts which appeal to him, and peo- 
ple his werld of the past with familiar 
shapes and torms which give him a 
basic warp for his abstractions. 

Throughout all this concrete mass 
there is the familiarity of people similar 
to himself. Their problems are his prob- 
lems, and it only remains for the teacher 
to simplify them into such a form that 
he can connect them with his own ex- 
perience. The very effort of lifting a 
familiar form of knowledge or action 
over the years into Washington’s life, 
or Columbus’, or Cromwell's, is a growth 
in cultural knowledge, or a broadening 
of the child’s world. 

Then there are certain facts which 
must be established, landmarks consist- 
ing of persons, places and facts which 
must be learned, discussed and redis- 
cussed from every possible angle—each 
a point of departure which will lead up 
to generalization after a while and also 
make for constructive thinking. How 
much pleasure I feel when I have slipped 
in an especially hard question and a 
pupil says: “I know, because——,” and 
reasons his answer out from cause to 
effect. 

We use many questions in our classes— 
questions of every variety and descrip- 
tion—and we try to make them never 
twice the same; although some of our 
pupils openly and unblushingly acknowl- 
edge that they do not like the questions 
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“to be different.” It is often surprising 
how much ignorance or inattention one 
can find by the simple expedient of fif- 
teen or twenty easy questions based on 
the four French and Indian wars, their 
names and dates all in plain view on 
the blackboard. Still better it is to give 
a list of facts regarding events that one 
wishes to be remembered and _ base ques- 
tions on them in a similar way. 

Again, a systematic review of simple 
easy basic facts day by day, varying 
the questions and relating them to the 
new lesson, goes far toward giving the 
pupil a good foundation in facts neces- 
sary to common understanding, and it 
helps, too, to establish the power of 
relating cause to effect, in which the 
deaf child’s mind so often seems to be 
somewhat deficient. 

Then there is the time problem—the 
relating of events to each other in point 
of time. From my own recollections I 
should judge that deficiency in this 
regard is only a matter of teaching, or 
the lack of it, but it is a very im- 
portant item in the teaching of history. 
How old was Washington when he be- 
came President? How old was he 
when he died? How long has it been 
since Washington died? Who was 
living in America when Columbus came 
here? Who was living in North Da- 
kota at that time? 

Sometimes we enlist the help of 
some of the older pupils in giving ques- 
tions. It makes it more interesting for 
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the brighter pupils, and there are some 
of them that have shown that they can 
stick to the point in question quite as 
firmly as the teacher can. 

Finally. there is the supplementary 
work which we are trying to enlarge 
upon as fast as possible. We are pro- 
ceeding on the plan that the supple- 
mentary reading and the study of the 
text-book will react on each other— 
the more reading the greater interest 
in the text-book, and vice versa. 

The test for supplementary work lies 
in a _ special question, “Write about 
something you have read about history 
(not in your text).” It is not an ob- 
ligatory question, and very often a 
large part of the class, particularly the 
girls, do not consider it so, but it carries 
with it a special mark, B, C or D—A 
being reserved for something nearer 
perfection than we have achieved so 
far, and B calling for a point on the 
honor roll. Some very good work in 
the pupil’s own words comes in answer 
to the special question, and gradualiy 
more and snore see fit to remember 
something with which to answer it. 
By and by when circumstances war- 
rant, we shall add one or two more 
specific questions, and make the addi- 
tional mark still more of a step toward 
a higher and broader standard. Mean- 
time, it serves as a straw ard criterion 
by which we can judge the pupil’s in- 
clination toward more generai reading 
and his interest in the subject. 





NORMAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
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thorough 
there is also a reading course on somewhat more general lines. For further 
information address the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 


Mutes, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Practice Material 
For ‘Teachers of Lip-Reading Classes 


By Iba P. Linpouist 


Worp Twins 


ORDS which sound alike and look 
alike, but differ in meaning. 


. My first is the one who will get 


your money when you die. 

My second is a combination of 

oxygen, nitrogen, and other gases. 
(heir—air) 


. My first means 24 sheets of paper. 


My second is something you always 
expect to hear at church. 
(quire—choir) 


. My first is the opposite of low. 


My second means to have permission 
to do so or so. (aloud—allowed) 


. My first you have on your head. 


My second is a small wild animal 
that can run very fast. 
(hair—hare) 


. My first mean two times four. 


My second tells what you did at 
breakfast this morning. 
(eight—ate) 


. My first is the opposite of sour. 


My second is an elegant apartment 
or set of offices. (sweet—suite) 


. My first is a part of every egg. 


My second is a wooden collar worn 
by oxen. (yolk—yoke) 


. My first tells you what the weather 


will be tomorrow. 
My second is the opposite of loss. 
(prophet—profit) 


. My first is often worn around the 


neck. 

My second is the opposite of smooth. 
(ruff—rough) 

My first tells what you do with your 

eyes. 

My second is a large body of water. 

(see—sea ) 
My first means the sandy shore 
along a large body of water. 
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19, 


21. 


My second is a tree whose nuts are 
liked by small boys. 
(beach—beech) 
. My first are worn on your feet. 
My second are tools used in the 
potato patch. (hose—hoes) 
. My first is a beautiful poem. 
My second means doing nothing. 
(idyl—idle) 
My first describes the sound of a | 
bell. 
My second means to remove the 
skin of a fruit or vegetable. 
(peal—peel) 
My first will help to keep you warm. 
My second is a quick blow. 
(wrap—rap) 
My first is a strong woolen cloth. 
My second tells what the ocean 
waves do when the sea is rough. 
(serge—surge) 
My first isa much-used exclamation. 
My second food for horses, cows 
and sheep. (hey—hay ) 


My first is the opposite of nothing. 

My second is a shoe-maker’s tool. 
(all—awl) 

My first is a warm loose wrap. 

My second is a part of the fire 

place. (mantle—mantel) 


. My first is the top of a mountain. 
My second means to look through a 
narrow opening. (peak—peek) 
My first is a fine story. 
My second is the last part of a cat 
or dog. (tale—tail) 
. My first is a high officer in the 
army. 
My second is found inside a nut- 
shell. (colonel—kernel) 


23. My first is the opposite of live. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


35. 


My second means to change the 
color of a piece of cloth. 

(die—dye) 
My first is that which makes your 
arm strong. 
My second is a kind of shell found 
on the beach. (muscle—mussel) 


My first is a large wild animal found 
in the forest. 
My second means without any cov- 
ering. (bear—bare) 
My first tells what the judge must 
hear in court. 
My second is a polite word you use 
when you ask a favor. 
(pleas—please) 
My first is a part in a play on the 
stage. 
My second is something to eat for 
breakfast. (role—roll) 
My first helps some boats to move. 
My second is the opposite of buying. 
(sail—sale) 


29. My first is tools used by carpen- 


ters. 
My second is used on fish, meats 
and ice cream. (saws—sauce) 


. My first is a narrow walk between 


rows of seats in school or church. 
My second is a piece of land sur- 
rounded by water. (aisle—isle) 
My first is a part of your foot or 
shoe. 
My second tells what you hope a 
wound will do very soon. 
(heel—heal) 
My first is a small valley. 
My second is a very fine fabric, of- 
ten used to cover the face. 
(vale—veil) 
My first is what your father and 
mother call your brother. 
My second is the source of all light 
and heat. (son—sun) 


. My first means the opposite of 


strong. 

My second means seven days. 
(weak—week) 

My first is a refreshing beverage. 

My second is a small mound of sand 

on the golf links. (tea—tee) 


37. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


49. 


_bread and cake. 
. My first will unlock your door. 
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. My first is a wonderful achievement. 


My second is the part of yourself 
nearest the ground. (feat—feet) 
My first means a large number of 
sheep, or birds. 

My second is old fashioned garden 
flowers. (flocks—phlox) 


. My first is the daughter of your 


brother or sister. 

My second is parts of your limbs. 
(niece—knees) 

My first is the staff of life. 

My second means born and brought 

up. (bread—bred) 


. My first will call you to church or 


to a fire or to dinner. 

My second is a beautiful, popular 

young lady. (bell—belle) 

My first is a part of a horse’s har- 

ness. 

My second has something to do with 

a wedding. (bridle—bridal) 

My first is the amount of money you 

invest in business. 

My second is the building where 

government business is conducted. 

(capital—capitol) 

My first is the head of a school. 

My second is a rule of conduct. 
(principal—principle) 


. My first is a period of time. 


My second is a possessive pronoun, 
first person plural. (hour—our) 
My first is another word for blossom. 
My second is the chief ingredient in 
(flower—fiour ) 


My second is a place where ships 
unload. (key—quay) 
My first is a rascal or bad fellow. 
My second is the main part of a 
cathedral (knave—nave) 


. My first is a boy under 21 years of 


age. 

My second is a man who digs treas- 

ure out of the earth. 

(minor—miner ) 

My first is a gold or silver prize. 

My second means to interfere where 

you are not wanted. 
(medal—meddle) 
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50. My first is the opposite of day. 
My second was a brave man of old 
who used to fight for his lady fair. 
(night—knight) 
51. My first is a very red vegetable. 
My second means to strike hard. 
(beet—beat ) 


52. My first means an outdoor party or 


festival. 

My second is another word for 

destiny. ( féte—fate) 
53. My first means chief or most im- 

portant. 


My second is found on a horse’s 
head. (main—mane) 
54. My first is a part of every window. 
My second is what you feel when 
you are sick. (pane—pain) 
55. My first is what keeps wild animals 
warm. 
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My second is a beautiful evergreen. 
(fur—fir) 
56. My first is the opposite of death. 

My second is your bed on the train 
(birth—berth) 

57. My first is the mother of the little 


fawn. 
My second will be bread after a 
while. (doe—dough) 


58. My first is a word used of an old 
person who is well and strong. 
My second sometimes follows a cold 
shower in summer. (hale—hail) 
59. My first means without bright color. 
My second is a vessel for holding 
liquid. (pale—pail) 
60. My first is found on a piano or on 
a bicycle. 
My second means to go from house 
to house to sell small wares. 
(pedal—peddle) 





This Month’s Contributors 


VW Er one encounters a group of the most 
energetic and deeply interested members 
of the Los Angeles League for the Hard of 
Hearing, he is more than likely to find that 
C. L. HoLianp is one of them. 

MADELEINE DE Soyres is'the editor of World- 
Wide, a Canadian journal of far-flung in- 
terests. 

The name of Laura Davies HOtt is appear- 
ing with steadily increasing frequency in other 
publications besides the Votta Review. Have 
you seen it? 

Some of our friends like Joun A. FERRALL’s 
humorous philosophy better than his serious 
essays, but some prefer the latter. Others 
wish that he would write stories every month, 
as in this issue. The author will appreciate 
your opinion. 

Martin B. KeErrer, one of whose poems ap- 
pears on the cover this month, is a young 
C. C. member who has had to combat not 
only deafness but poor health as well. His 
work, we think, shows considerable promise. 

The occupation of JoHn C. Bartels is 
described in his article. He lives in Chicago. 

The papers from the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf are presented by faculty members 
of training and experience. Maup Carter, 
a graduate of Stanford Female College and 
of the normal class at the Indiana School for 


the Deaf, is supervising teacher of the pri- 
mary department at the North Dakota School. 
She has had special summer courses at Clarke 
School, the Eastern Normal School, Richmond, 
Ky., and in the Muller-Walle method of lip- 
reading. After graduating from the White- 
water Normal School, Viota Harwoop took 
special training for teaching the deaf in the 
Wisconsin State School and followed it up 
with summer courses at Central Institute and 
the University of Wisconsin. Inez M. Serum- 
GARD is a graduate of the University of North 
Dakota and an experienced public school teach- 
er, as well as a trained teacher of the deaf. 
SyviLLaA STAMBAUGH and EstHer W. Bacon, 
both graduates of the State Teachers’ College 
at Minot, N. D., are specialists in the fields 
of which they write, having handled such work 
in public schools as well as among deaf chil- 
dren. Each is continuing her preparation by 
a summer course this year. Exsre V. Spicer, 
educated at the Teachers’ College at Harrison- 
burg, Va., is specializing in acoustic training, 
and is to demonstrate in that field at the 
summer school in Staunton. 


Ipa P, Linpguist, a lip-reading teacher of 
great skill and long experience, has so en- 
deared herself to her pupils that many of them 
call her “Mother Lindquist.” She lives in 
Minneapolis, and was Hostess at the Federa- 
tion Conference in that city. 
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Reading By Grades 


ISS ANNIE McDOWELL ERVIN has 
made a valuable contribution to the much- 
discussed subject of reading for deaf children 
in her recently published booklet, “Reading by 
Grades,” in which is outlined the procedure 
and materials used in the North Carolina 
School. 

The foreword, written by Miss Joiner, 
Educational Principal of the school, explains 
that a reading room has been fitted up with 
all books classified according to the grades 
in which they will be used. Here the pupils 
from the third to the seventh grades re- 
ceive forty minutes instruction once a week 
from Miss Ervin, who is assistant principal 
of the intermediate and advanced depart- 
ments. This is followed up by class room 
work with their own teachers under Miss 
Ervin’s direction. The older pupils are given 
a course of instruction laid out by Miss 
Ervin. Of the results Miss Joiner says 
that there has been marked improvement in 
the use and understanding of English, shown 
not only in direct language work but in the 
ability of the pupils to take text-books in 
the sixth grade which were formerly used 
in the seventh and eighth grades; also, 
there has been a great broadening of in- 
terests and an increased delight in and 
love for books. 

The little book is most suggestive and 
will be welcomed by all who are dealing 
with similar problems. 





For Classroom Work 


In “Charts for Civics, Geography, Arith- 
metic and General Science” by Fay Camp- 
bell (Wheeler Publishing Co.), the teacher of 
these subjects will find a valuable tool. It 
is a manual outlining the technique and 
methods of chart making. Used as a guide 
by the teacher, or (with older pupils) placed 
in the hands of the children, it offers the 
double advantage of giving them a means 
of expressing their understanding of facts 
in vivid, interesting and almost unforget- 
able form, and of enabling them to inter- 
pret the graphic expression of facts now 
so commonly encountered in many fields. 
A glance at the index shows the scope of 
the book: 
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Foreword to Teach- 
ers ( l 
Charts or Graphs 
Their Kinds and 
Their Uses 
Materials 
Plain Paper Charts 
Rules for Making 
Charts 
The Box Chart 
The Ribbon or Bar 
Chart 
The Pie or Cir- 
cular Chart 
Line or Curve Chart 
Plotting a Curve 
Problems for Charts 
Maps. 





A Child’s Book of Prayers 


By writing to Mrs. Elsie N. Morgan, The 
Tudor, Beacon Hill, Boston, any teacher 
may obtain a copy of the tiny booklet en- 
titled, “My Prayers.” It is difficult to 
imagine anything more sincerely and 
sweetly expressive of a child’s needs and 
faith than these twelve little prayers, of 
which the first is quoted here. 


A MORNING PRAYER 


“Good morning, God, my Father,” 
I’m lying in my bed, 

My eyes are newly open— 
It’s the first word I have said. 


The birds are in the tree-tops, 
The birds are in the sky, 

And they’re calling one another 
As they fly and fly and fly. 


“Good morning, God, my Father,” 
Like a bird I’m calling too, 

As my thoughts go flying from me, 
Up to You, to You, to You. 


The buoyant, joyous recognition of the 
nearness of God in each one 1s helpful to us 
all, and their simple language allied with 
thought that goes into the th of Christ’s 
teaching makes them especially usable with 
deaf children. 
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“Hors de La Prison” 


From Montreal, Canada, comes the story 
of Ludivine Lachance, the pathetically frail 
little deaf-blind girl whom Sisters of Charity 
rescued from an animal existence at the 
late age of sixteen and who lived only for 
seven short years after her education was so 
tenderly and solicitously begun at the Con- 
vent. The story is told with simplicity, al- 
most in diary form, and with not infrequent 
quotations from the diary of the child’s 
gifted and devoted teacher, Sister Marie 
Angelique. 

This monograph, as Miss Corinne Roche- 
leau, the author, modestly calls it, has been 
presented to us by an artist with rare ap- 
preciation of the spiritual as well as a clear 
comprehension of educational principles for 
the deaf-blind, which the story serves to 
project. Just such monographs, as sym- 
pathetically, truthfully and intelligently pro- 
duced, of different types of deaf children 
would go far toward creating a body of 
teaching materials badly needed both for 
teachers and parents of the deaf child. 


It is to be hoped that Miss Rocheleau 
will herself attempt this task when she finds 
how great this need is. Her soon-to-be- 
published monographs of the deaf-blind in 
America we await with the greatest in- 
terest, both because of her very evident 
familiarity with the epoch making experi- 
ences in education of outstanding deaf- 
blind children abroad and of Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Keller in this country, and 
because of her peculiar endowment for this 
interpretation. The astounding fact of her 
own deafness—she was deafened at the age 
of nine, and has since become an expert 
lip-reader—gives her writings on this sub- 
ject not only added interest but distinctive 
value. Her gracious and poetic French be- 
comes a potent medium in delivering her 
message. This convent, where she entered 
as a pupil on being deafened, may well thrill 
with pride. It is fitting that this particular 
interpretation from her pen should have as 
a preface an affectionate blessing from 
Monseigneur the Auxiliary-bishop of Montreal. 

NELLIE JoAN OIESEN. 





Some New Arithmetic Material 


Based upon the self-evident but not al- 
ways appreciated fact that it is only correct 
practice that makes perfect, the new Bus- 
well and John “Teaching and Practice Ex- 
ercises in Arithmetic” (Wheeler Publishing 
Company) constitute a valuable addition to 
schoolroom equipment. 


Diagnostic studies made by the authors 
produced evidence that there are in actual 
use by school children 27 ineffective habits 
for addition, 3 for subtraction, 40 for multi- 
plication and 41 for division, and that the 
average child has at least five of these 
habits for each process. A much more 
conservative estimate of the average child’s 
original methods would still leave the sub- 
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ject interesting. To confront the child with 
the necessity for adding, subtracting, divid- 
ing or multiplying and to assume that the 
method by which he reaches his results is 
the efficient one is an excellent way to 
promote the fixing of wrong habits, whereas 
the arithmetical goals of speed and accuracy 
are attainable only through the establish- 
ment of correct habits. 

The “Teaching and Practice Exercises” 
consist of pads for use in Grades III, IV, V 
and VI following the Denver curriculum. 
Each pad contains sufficient material for 5 
to 8 minutes’ use twice a week for a term 
of 36 weeks. The novel features are the 
accompanying charts, two to each pad, of 
number combinations to be referred to and 
memorized, thus preventing guessing, count- 
ing on fingers and making marks; the in- 
troductory paragraph on each sheet, stress- 
ing particular habits of work; the self- 
testing device on each sheet; and the class 
record sheets which provide for analysis of 
mistakes. The exercises are well graduated 
in difficulty and furnish abundant review 
and test material. 


Provided the pupils have had sufficient 
experience with numbers—a very different 
thing from experience with figures—these 
pads in the hands of competent teachers are 
likely to prove as useful in our schools for 
the deaf as with public school children. 





For Primary Teachers 


A delightful book, this time appealing to 
the teacher of little children, is “Le Francais 
par l'image” by Mary Mayhew Shields, 4466 
North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. It is 
designed for teaching French to young chil- 
dren and consists of pages of pictures inter- 
spersed with blank ruled pages, all in loose- 
leaf form. There are quantities of charm- 
ing and well-printed pictures of furniture, 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, etc. a family, a 
Noah’s ark with its animals, boys’ and girls’ 
trunks to be packed with appropriate cloth- 
ing, a toy shop and its contents, and so on. 
There are other pictures illustrating plurals, 
verbs, prepositions and other necessary ele- 
ments of a vocabulary. 

Altogether the book is capable of endless 
adaptation to the needs of deaf children 
and, since the pages may be ordered sepa- 
rately, is a most fruitful source of supply 
for small pictures. 





A Correction 


In the Votta Review for March, 1928, 
there appeared a review of Miss Helen 
Heckman’s book, “My Life Transformed.” 
Through an error, the review stated that 


Miss Heckman had received her early edu- 
cation in the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf. We regret the oversight, and are 


glad to publish this correction. Miss Heck- 
man did attend a State School for the Deaf, 
but not in Oklahoma, where she now lives. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—-of cabbages—and kings—” 


Work for the Hard of Hearing in 
the Territory of Hawaii 


IP-READING has done so much for me, 
and I have enjoyed the San Francisco 
League for the Hard of Hearing so much, 
that I want to tell every deafened person 
about it. Consequently, when I visited my 
old home on Maui, Hawaii, last September 
I “talked lip-reading” to all my friends. 

I was privileged to speak before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Standard 
School, on “The Hard of Hearing Child in 
the Public School.” The teachers were 
much interested and the address was pub- 
lished in the local paper. 

Among the friends who called upon me 
was Mrs. George R. Carter, of Honolulu. 
The Carters have a summer home on the 
slopes of Haleakala, Maui. Mrs. Carter was 
much interested in my account of the suc- 
cessful use of the audiometer in testing the 
hearing of children in the schools of San 
Francisco. She is responsible for the 
‘splendid work that is being done in Hono- 
lulu in the line of dental hygiene for the 
children of the schools. Her heart went 
out to the deafened children who are so 
often thought to be stupid or slow. She 
quietly sent to the mainland for an audio- 
meter, and when I passed through Honolulu 
last January, on my return to California, the 
instrument was tested for the first time. 

Mrs. Carter and I went to the Royal 
School, where Dr. Paul Larsen of the staff 
of Queen’s Hospital was also a guest. Mr. 
Cyril O. Smith, the principal of the school, 
explained the audiometer to us, then tested 
two Hawaiian girls of the 7th grade. The 
first showed no deficiency of hearing, but 
the second was found to be slightly deaf in 
one ear and very deficient in the other. Dr. 
Larsen’s questions brought out the fact that 
she had been given the usual tests by gov- 
ernment physicians on four separate occa- 
sions, and her deafness never had been 
noticed. She was in the lower half of her 
class. 

We were all enthusiastic over the re- 
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—Lewis Carroll. 


sults of the testse Mr. Smith writes that 
the testing of children in the Royal School 
has been most satisfactory. A day or two 
before he wrote, they picked out six cases 
from the findings of the audiometer, five 
quite pronounced, and one borderline case. 
These were sent to the specialist, who im- 
mediately reported five as needing im- 
mediate treatment. 

Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter, eight more instruments are on the 
way to Honolulu, so that when school opens 
after the vacation, the work will be ex- 
tended all over the city. I am sure it will 
not be long before the hard of hearing 
children of the other Islands will also be 
cared for. Lip-reading in the schools will 
follow as soon as the need is seen. 

There is no league for the hard of hear- 
ing in the Hawaiian Islands at this time, but 
the Votta Review gladdens many hearts. 

There is a school for blind and deaf chil- 
dren in Honolulu. It is set in a wide, beau- 
tiful old garden, and consists of cottages in 
which classes are held, and two large build- 
ings for administration and dormitories. The 
staff of teachers are doing splendid work 
among those afflicted children of all races. 


W. J. E. 





A Letter From China 


My dear Miss Timberlake: 

You will be glad to know that the Chefoo 
School was carried on as usual while I was 
in America seeking health and a co-worker. 
The change helped’me regain my health but 
so far the teacher of speech, whom we have 
needed such a long time, has not yet been 
appointed by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. I know that one appli- 
cation has been sent to the Board. How- 
ever, it is probable that the Board hesitates 
to send a new worker to Chefoo until the 
political situation in this part of China is a 
bit more settled than at present. We are 
not anticipating any trouble here in Chefoo; 
on the contrary we are making plans to 
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train teachers for other schools, and accept- 
ing new pupils this term. 

We have recently sent a second trained 
teacher to the new school at Shanghai. The 
Hangchow School was dissolved in Sep- 
tember, 1926, and the young deaf man who 
founded that school is now a teacher in the 
Shanghai School. They have thirty pupils. 
The Peking School also reports progress. 
They have thirty-five pupils, and five teach- 
ers. The Peking School is almost entirely 
supported by school fees and gifts from the 
Chinese. This has been brought about by 
the appointment of a Board of Directors 
consisting of some twenty prominent 
Chinese and a few foreigners. 

This last year a Board of Directors was 
appointed for the Chefoo School so I am 
very hopeful that in time we shall have 
more financial support from the Chinese. 
At the present time business is almost at 
a standstill in Chefoo. The principal reason 
is because of heavy taxes levied by the 
military on all money transactions in the 
Port. 

With best wishes for success in the work 
which you are doing, 

Yours sincerely, 
Anita E. Carter. 





A South American Friend Writes 
Montevideo, Feb. 28, 1928. 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake. 
My dear Colleague: 


Before I retire from scholastic activities— 
for I have just petitioned for retirement 
with pension from the position of Directress 
of the National Institute for Deaf Mute 
Girls—I wanted to write to you, dear col- 
league, to send you a cordial farewell mes- 
sage, and to ask you to extend the same 
message, through the Vo.ta Review, to all 
my companions in this work. After 27 
years devoted to educational work among 
deaf mute children I am retiring with the 
intimate satisfaction of having given to that 
cause all my faith and all my enthusiasm. 
In regard to my work, there was a most 
eulogistic report on it, in the Vorta Review 
for August, 1921, from the eminent teacher 
John D. Wright, when he visited the South 
American schools. 

Only the question of health could induce 
me to ask for retirement, but I shall go on 
aiding the work of deaf‘ mute education, in 
which, from day to day, there will ever be 
greater triumphs. 

With best wishes for your own happiness, 
and for success with the magazine, I take 
pleasure in remaining, 


Yours cordially, 


(Signed) Ana B. vE ScaRone. 
Address: 


Boulevard Artigas No. 968, 
Montevideo. 
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University of California Summer 
Session for Teachers 


The Summer Session of the University of 
California, to be held at Los Angeles, begins 
July 2 and closes August 11. There will be 
a two-hour course for teachers of the deaf, 
conducted by Miss Alma Chapin of the 
Gough School, San Francisco. Miss Rachel 
Dawes of the Western Pennsylvania School 
will have charge of the demonstration class. 

A one-hour course for teachers of hard of 
hearing children will also be given, with 
Miss Ethel Hilliard, of Gough School, in 
charge. 

Heretofore, the policy of the University 
has been to alternate these two courses, 
conducting one only at the Summer Session, 
but last year the popularity of the work 
demonstrated the need of both classes. 

Address the Dean of the Summer Ses- 
sions, University of California, Berkeley, 
if you wish a bulletin giving detailed infor- 
mation. 





Our Volta Bureau Library Files 


Several times we have asked our readers, 
and especially organization secretaries, to 
send us newspaper accounts of lip-reading 
tournaments, organization activities or any- 
thing concerning deafness. Within the past 
year we have received as much of this ma- 
terial from the Long Beach League as from 
all the others together. This does not mean 
that other leagues have not secured pub- 
licity, but that they have failed to remember 
the Volta Bureau Library. The Federation 
has received quantities of such material, but 
its files are entirely separate from ours. 

Everybody reads the newspapers. Or- 
ganization secretaries, couldn’t you arrange 
with certain members to supply you with 
the needed sets of clippings, one set for the 
Federation, one for yourselves, and one for 
the Volta Bureau? These clippings, pasted 
in scrapbooks, make interesting displays. 
We like to show them to new recruits, as 
evidence of what has been accomplished. 





New York School Remembers 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Merton 
Barnes, manager of the local N. Y. Tele- 
phone Company, our primary department 
has a photograph of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell to hang in each schoolroom. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Barnes gave us several business 
posters that added much to the interest of 
class topics in honor of Dr. Bell’s birthday 
on March third—Register, Rome, N. Y. 





Biographical Sketch of Sarah Fuller 


- The Volta Bureau has twelve copies of 
The Classmate for February, 1921, contain- 
ing a brief biographical sketch of Sarah 


Fuller. Copies will be mailed out on request. 
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Employment 


Our librarian friends are ~ responding 
splendidly to our requests for the experi- 
ences of those who have succeeded in their 
chosen fields in spite of deafness. The li- 
brary field is a broad one and it is interesting 
to note the many different phases of library 
work that have been covered in the articles 
which have appeared from time to time in 
the Federation Digest. Those who wouid 
like library work in the Government will be 
glad of the following information: 


“If you are a trained librarian and find 
your hearing growing duller each day what 
shall you do? Specialize in cataloguing— 
at least I did. 

“IT am a graduate of one of the eastern 
library schools. After several years I found 
that my hearing was becoming too much 
impaired to enable me to continue as I was, 
with satisfaction either to myself or to my 
employer. Just at that time an announce- 
ment of an examination for cataloguer in 
the Government service in Washington came 
to my attention, and my problem was 
solved, though I did not know it at the 
time. The examination was easily passed, 
and an appointment secured without too 
great difficulty. Cataloguing was a new 
side of the work to me, but in a large 
Government office, with the possibility of 
working problems out for myself and no 
necessity to be constantly trying to hear 
what was said, I soon mastered the details. 
Anyone can do this who has an innate in- 
terest in printed material, a “feel” for the 
subjects under which a book or article will 
most likely be sought, and an unlimited 
capacity for taking pains. If you are not 
willing to spend any amount of time on de- 
tail and accuracy don’t try cataloguing. But 
it is a fascinating occupation for one who 
likes to delve into the makeup of books and 
bring out their hidden possibilities, or to 
help research workers, students in schools 
and colleges, the busy business man, or the 
young person seeking the added culture he 
or she lacked the opportunity to gain 


through formal schooling. 


“My professional education was received 
while my hearing was still acute enough to 
follow lectures and before I ever heard of 
lip-reading. What a saving in nervous 
energy if I had only then been even partly 
master of that wonderful art! Expecting 
to engage in general library work I did not 

(Continued on page 351) 


Who Votes and How? 


Five members will be elected to the Board 
of Managers at the Business Meeting of the 
Conference. These members are elected by 
the votes. of the delegates from the Con- 
stituent Bodies and by the votes of the in- 
dividual members of the Federation. Sepa- 
rate ballots will be furnished. Delegates to 
the Conference who are also individual 
members of the Federation will vote both 
as delegates and as individuals. 


Delegates do not vote for officers. The 
election of the officers is in the hands of the 
Board of Managers, which meets for this 
purpose immediately after the installation 
of the new managers. 

Individual members of the Federation are 
each entitled to one vote and can vote by 
proxy. 

Quoting from the by-laws in regard to 
delegates: “Each constituent body may send 
one delegate for each fifty members, or 
fraction thereof, of such constituent body. 
Each delegate may cast in person or by 
proxy 50 votes. The delegate of each con- 
stituent body shall present to the meeting 
a certificate of the secretary, or other simi- 
lar officer in said constituent body, certify- 
ing to the number of its paid-up members. 
in good standing on a date not more than 
ten days before such meeting.” 


A slate of candidates has been prepared 
by the Nominating Committee and will be 
offered at the time of the election. Nomi- 
nations are permitted from the floor. 


2:00 P. M., Tuesday, June 19th, is the 
time set aside for the delegates to confer 
with their chairmen for final instructions in 
regard to voting at the Business Meeting. 
Delegates are advised to sit together at the 
Business Meeting on Wednesday, June 20, 
at 2:30 P. M. 





Consultation Service 


Remember to send your questions upon: 
club problems to Miss Susan A. Murphy, 
care of Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 206 East Superior Street! At the 
Consultation Service during the Conference 
in St. Louis questions on the following sub- 
jects will be answered by those who are 
considered experts: Publicity; How to In- 
crease Memberships; Preventive Work; 
General Organization Work for a League; 
Hearing Devices; Employment and Voca- 

(Continued on page 351) 
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Editorial 


The time for the Conference about which we 
have been thinking, talking, and planning for 
so many months has at last arrived. We hope 
that your plans have worked out so that you 
can be in St. Louis for the entire week of the 
meeting. 

All who have read the tentative program 
published in the May Federation Digest already 
know about the many interesting things to 
expect. The value of Conferences such as ours 
is inestimable. The exchange of opinions 
enables us to gain a more tangible grasp of 
the aims and scope of our work than can be 
gained through months of correspondence. 
It is a real inspiration to be brought into 
contact with those who have problems similar 
to our own, and who have not only solved 
their own problems but are glad to let us 
benefit by their experiences. One of the won- 
derful features of our organizations is the 
splendid spirit of co-operation we find on 
every side. The desire to serve is paramount 
at all times. 

The Consultation Service and the Round 
Table discussions will afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for asking questions about and ex- 
pressing your own viewpoint upon the many 
phases of organization work. The splendid 
papers to be presented by the doctors, the 
scientists, teachers, social workers, and those 
interested in other kinds of civic work will 
give abundant inspiration for your year’s work 
in your own organization. Everything will be 
so worthwhile that you will not want to miss 
anything. Sometimes we are impressed with 
the value of defective hearing in a National 
Conference. Due to the fact that only one 
meeting place is wired, the meetings are neces- 
sarily centralized—a great saving in time and 
energy, and an assurance that we shall not 
miss the paper we wish to hear by wandering 
into the wrong place. 

The social contacts are very important. 
It means much to all of us to. be able to be- 


come personally acquainted with the leaders in 
our work. By knowing those whose broad 
vision has made our work possible we are 
inspired to broaden our own fields of activities. 
Do not fail to meet with us in St. Louis! We 
know that you will go back home with re- 
newed courage, and the complete conviction 
that your time and money have been well spent. 
so. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The Federation Special Course 
Hall House, 2638 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


July 2 to August 11, 1928 


Within the past two years thousands of hard 
of hearing school children have been discovered 
by scientific testing, and a large number of 
these should be taught lip-reading. Because 
there are not enough trained teachers to meet 
the demand, the Federation is offering an 
emergency summer course to train teachers 
who wish to teach lip-reading to children. This 
course will last for a period of six weeks, and 
will be given by Miss Olive Whildin, Miss 
Estelle E. Samuelson, Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
and others. In addition to the theoretical part 
of the course,’ which will be covered by lec- 
tures, demonstrations will be given and the 
candidates will be required to do practice 
teaching under supervision. 

The course will be so conducted that teach- 
ers who meet the requirements will be pre- 
pared to teach lip-reading to hard of hearing 
children during the next school session. A 
minimum of 100 hours of instruction will be 
required. 

Qualifications: Applicants must have had not 
less than three years of experience in teaching 
children. 

The applicant must have normal speech. 

Registration: Application blanks for ad- 
mission to the Summer Course may be obtained 
from headquarters. They should be promptly 
and carefully filled out by the applicants, ap- 
proved and endorsed by a supervising teacher 
or principal, and mailed to the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1601 35th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Certificate Credit: To secure the Federa- 
tion Special Course Certificate, the student 
must complete the course satisfactorily. The 
certificate will bear the signatures of the 
instructors. 

College Credit: The Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has been requested to recognize the 
work of the students, taking the course so that - 
credits may be given. 

Placement Service: The Federation _ will 
be glad to give free service in assisting stu-: 
dents to find desirable positions when requested. 
to do so. 

Fees: A tuition fee of $50.00, payable. in- 
advance, will be charged for. the course. 
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Railway Rates: Ask for Summer Tourist 
Rates on all railways. 

Board and Room Accommodations: Mrs. 
James R. Garfield, 2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will furnish information concern- 
ing rates for board and room. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, Chairman of the 
Education Committee, is General Chairman of 
the Federation Special Course; Miss Betty 
C. Wright, Secretary of the Federation, is 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Adminis- 
tration; and Miss Olive Whildin, Chairman of 
the Teachers’ Committee, is Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Teaching. 

Nore: Further information may be secured 
by writing to headquarters. 





Travelers’ Aid 


Union Station in St. Louis is located at 
18th and Market Streets, fronting north on 
Market Street. After you pass through the 
train gates, standing with your back to the 
gate you will be facing directly north, with 
18th Street on your right. 


For street cars, leave Union Station via 
the 18th Street exit and cross to the opposite 
side of the street. Cars will then be passing 
you going North. Take any car going North 
and transfer to Olive Street which is three 
blocks distant. Get off at Olive Street and 
cross to the corner on which stands Butler 
Brothers’ Building. Take an Olive Street car 
marked “Maryland” and get off at Kingshigh- 
way, the end of the line—about twenty-five 
minutes’ ride. The Chase is one block South 
on Kingshighway and Lindell. 

A taxi will take you to the Chase in about 
twenty minutes. (Five persons can ride for 
the price of one.) 

Busses do not pass the station and are five 
blocks distant. It will be more convenient to 
use the street car if you do not take a taxi. 





(Continued from page 349) 
tional Guidance; Budgets; and Methods of 
Raising Money. The questions should be 
typewritten and sent in before the Confer- 
ence in order to save time, which will be 
at a premium during the meeting. 





Exhibits 


A letter regarding the Conference Exhibit 
has already been sent to all of the Con- 
stituent Bodies of the Federation. This ex- 
hibit bids fair to be a very interesting fea- 
ture of the Conference. The ball room foyer 
of Hotel Chase where the exhibits will be 
located is especially suited to this purpose, 
and the screens furnished by the Hotel will 
enable the organizations to display their 
material to the best advantage. Booths 
have been assigned to those applying for 
space. The organizations have been very 
co-operative and a number of worthwhile 


exhibits are being prepared. Be sure to view 
all of the exhibits carefully. It is always 
interesting to note what related organizations 
are doing, and the exhibits will give you 
much food for thought in regard to local 
work for the hard of hearing. 





New Publications 


Several new club Bulletins have beea received 
at headquarters lately: the “Club Bulletin” 
of Portland, Oregon, an attractive four-page 
paper, teeming with interesting information; 
the “Bulletin” of the Nashville Club, show- 
ing that a splendid work is being done for 
the hard of hearing in this southern organiza- 
tion; “The Pine Tree,” a worthy name for the 
wide awake Speech-Readers’ Club of Portland, 
Maine; and “The Quarterly,” the interesting 
publication of the Cleveland Association, 





Our New Constituent Body 


The St. Paul League for the Hard of 
Hearing has been accepted as a Constituent 
Body of the Federation. The League is 
planning to take an active part in the 
National Lip-Reading Tournament, and it is 
making itself felt as a civic organization. 





(Continued from page 349) 
specialize. If it had to be done again I 
would first study lip-reading; and as soon 
as I felt myself moderately proficient I 
would ask permission to work, unpaid or 
for a nominal salary, in an up-to-date li- 
brary, thus gaining a knowledge of the tech- 
nical terms used and the tools of the pro- 
fession, such as accession books, shelf lists, 
and catalogues. Since the library profession 
is a fraternity as well as a profession some 
librarian would undoubtedly be glad to give 
a fellow-searcher a boost on the road to 
success. With this experience and with an 
intensive course in elementary library 
methods and cataloguing at one of the 
schools giving short courses—often during 
the summer—the foundation would be laid 
for further advancement depending upon in- 
dividual effort. 


“Some years ago nearly all cataloguers 
had to ‘double’ in reference work. It would 
have taken more courage than I possessed; 
even with lip-reading, to attempt to answer 
people’s queries in a reference room. How- 
ever, there are people with a degree of lip- 
reading or proficiency in the use of a hear- 
ing aid—which I fear I shall never attain— 
who no doubt could answer any ordinary 
question asked of the average reference 
assistant. For such fortunate people the 
possibilities seem unlimited; while for us of 
more common endowments there remain 
large city and college libraries where at 
present the catalogue force is often a unit 
in itself, or as in my case, the Government 
service. Each year the United States Civil 
Service Commission announces one or more 
examinations for the library service. The 
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supply of cataloguers is always less than 
the demand. 

“As for financial rewards, they depend 
largely on the ability of the individual. Once 
you have convinced the appointing officer 
that you can fill the position offered, your 
salvation lies in your own hands. I started 
in a minor position with a very modest 
salary. Now I am in charge of a small 
section with a salary quite on a par with the 
average hearing person in library work 
either in the Government or in private em- 
ployment.” 





Contestants in the National Lip- 
Reading Tournament 


The sporting spirit of the local organizations 
has been aroused, and that interest in the 
National Lip-Reading Tournament is keen is 
evinced by the number that have already sent 
in the names of their contestants. Some of 
the clubs have asked for a few days of grace, 
which has been graciously granted by the 
Tournament Committee. The following or- 
ganizations have announced their intention of 
competing for the Presidents’ Trophy and 
have sent the names of their contestants: 

ZONE I 

The New York League: Miss Evelyn Parry. 

The Boston Guild: Mrs. Emma L. Har- 
rington. 

Bloomfield Aural Society: Mrs. S. H. Doe. 

Syracuse Society: Miss Elizabeth G. De- 


Lany. 
ZONE Il 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia: Miss 
Margaret Crawley. 
Washington Club: Miss Frances H. Downes, 
Contestant; Mrs. Carrie A. Laning, Alternate. 
Charleston League: Mrs. Maude Douglass 


Hubert. 
ZONE III 


Cincinnati League: Miss Angela Moorman. 

Chicago League: Mrs. Clara H. McGrew, 
contestant; Miss Esther Vonderheit, alternate. 

Cleveland Association: Mrs. Winifred Wa- 
ters. 

Columbus League: Mrs. Mary S. Shannon, 
contestant; Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, alternate. 

Dayton League: Miss Gertrude Meals, 
contestant; Miss Florence Glas, alternate. 

Des Moines League: Miss Helen Tibbin, 
contestant; Mr. John Bauesman, alternate. 

Detroit League: Mrs. Charles Kern, con- 
testant; Miss Marie Cassell, alternate. 

Minneapolis League: Miss Marian Matchitt, 
contestant; Miss Elsie Olsen, alternate. 

St. Louis League: Mrs. Leta Durham Mil- 
ler, contestant; Mrs. Earl H. Lartonix, al- 
ternate. 

St. Paul League: Mrs. T. C. Rhodes, con- 


testant. : 
Toledo League: Miss Blanche L. Gates, 
contestant; Miss Marian Walters, alternate. 


ZONE IV 
Denver League: Miss F. Marian Smith, 
contestant; Mrs. Mary Adams, alternate. 


Zone III is the banner Zone in Tournament 
representation. Even the baby Constituent 
Body, St. Paul, has a contestant. 





The Membership Drive 


When the June Federation Digest reaches 
you the Membership Drive will be over. All 
that will be left to finish will be the final 
check up to determine the winner in the 
airplane race to St. Louis, the city where 
the Treasurer’s Trophy will be awarded to 
the victor. As this goes to press it is im- 
possible to tell which organization is in the 
lead. Several of the planes are bearing 
steadily to the goal. One mail gives one 
organization the advantage; another day, 
an extra effort, a few more memberships, 
and another organization is in the lead! 
Enthusiasm is keen, the race is close, and 
the sporting spirit of those competing has 
pushed the planes far ahead on the course. 
From present indications St. Louis will have 
to provide additional landing fields for the 
organization planes which will reach there 
on the date the Drive closes. Good luck, 
and may the best plane win! 





New Organizations 


Four new organizations have recently been 
started. The Windsor Lip-Reading -Club, 
Windsor, Ontario, was organized last Sep- 
tember, but it was not until the Success of 
the club was assured that any formal an- 
nouncement of the club reached headquarters. 
The club started with a membership of fif- 
teen, but it has already increased to twenty- 
five active members who regularly attend 
the weekly lip-reading classes held at the 
Technical School, and the monthly parties 
held at the homes of the members or at 
the Y. W. C. A. Several hearing members 
of the club are very active workers. Plans 
are already under way for entertainments 
throughout the summer. 

The Franklin County Lip-Readers’ Club 
with headquarters at Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is the first club that has been or- 
ganized to put the work across in a county- 
wide manner. Its membership includes people 
from all over the county. A tremendous 
amount of interest has been shown in the 
work and the outlook for a large and 
flourishing organization is bright. Most of 
the meetings so far have been for lip-read- 
ing practice alone, but the social side of the 
club will be emphasized also in the very 
near future. 

The Speech-Readers’ Club of Salt Lake, 
recently formed, has the distinction of being 
the first organization for the hard of hearing 
in Utah. The first meeting was purely social, 
but the delightful evening paved the way for 
the business meeting the following week when 
the club was formally organized. Officers 
were elected for the period of one year, and a 
committee was appointed to draw up a Con- 
stitution arid By-Laws. 
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The Club is already asking questions about 
Federation membership, and great interest is 
being taken by the members. The Club 
hopes to send at least one of its members 
to the Conference at St. Louis. The next 
meeting is to be held at the Governor’s 
mansion. 


The Memphis Lip-Readers’ Guild was or- 
ganized the last of April with a membership 
of ten. The Federation exhibit at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work held in 
Memphis, May 2-9, took place at every op- 
portune time. Many of the visitors at the 
Federation booth were greatly interested to 
learn about the new organization, and this 
knowledge together with the information they 
gained about the national work for the hard 
of hearing, will doubtless be a great help to 
the new Memphis organization. 





Conference Luncheons 


The Conference Luncheons met with such 
hearty approval last year at Chautauqua that 
a greater number have been planned for the 
St. Louis meeting. A breakfast has also been 
added to this year’s program, which will con- 
tribute much to the sociability of the Con- 
ference. 


The chairmen were announced in_ the 
Conference number of the Federation Digest. 
If you who are planning to be present 
at these meetings will notify the respective 
chairmen it will help them to make plans for 
your entertainment, and will help to avoid 
the confusion of last minute details. As any 
hostess can testify, it is always easier to 
provide for the entertainment of guests if 
they are prompt about notifying her that they 
will be present. 


The luncheons will be served at Hotel 
Chase. The management is already asking 
for the exact number that will be present at 
each one. The caterer will have to be notified 
far enough in advance to enable him to pre- 
pare for the expected number of guests. The 
Zone Luncheons will take place on Monday, 
June 18, the first day of the Conference, so 
you can understand how necessary it is to 
make your reservations immediately through 
your chairmen. Tickets cannot be purchased 
after a final date which will be announced 
later. Please help your chairmen by ordering 
your ticket immediately, if it is at all possible 
for you to do so. Thank you! 





News Notes 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE, in co- 
operation with the Committee on Informa- 
tion Services of the Welfare Council of 
New York City, has undertaken to answer 
all inquiries relating to the hard of hearing 
and the deaf. The League will follow up 
information with service in matters pertain- 
ing to the hard of hearing, but will ask the 
Volta Bureau to do the follow-up work in 
regard to the deaf. 


Fatigue from Imperfect Hearing 

“Fatigue from Imperfect Hearing” is the 
title of an article by Dr. Dana W. Drury, 
published in the May number of Hygeia. 
Dr. Drury states that even the normal ear is 
subject to fatigue and gives instances to show 
that this is true. Quoting from the article: 
“Do you realize that for the person who is 
hard of hearing three distinct brain processes 
are required to hear what you hear without 
the least conscious effort? The fatigue that 
results from this extra effort often leads to 
overstrained nerves.” Further on in the ar- 
ticle we find this statement: “Two classes of 
speakers are regarded with dread by the hard 
of hearing. One of them is the slovenly 
speaker who articulates imperfectly. The 
other is the uneven speaker who rises to the 
fulness of his vocal capacity and then sinks 
to a whisper.” He speaks of the limited rela- 
tion of the hard of hearing with his fellow- 
men and the help the hearing person can give 
in lessening the fatigue from deafness. The 
article closes with this sentence: “While there 
are no apparent wounds to bind, there are 
gashes in the spirit and inroads on the 
strength of the person who hears imperfectly 
that make it incumbent on us to halt a little 
in the hurry of the highway and give aid.” 


Federation Exhibit at Memphis 
_ The Federation took part in the exhibit held 
in connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work at Memphis, May 2-9. The 
posters used at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association in Boston in February were used 
in this exhibit. In addition to the Federation 
literature, leaflets and folders of the local 
organizations for the hard of hearing were 
distributed freely. Mrs. Washington, the or- 
ganizer of the Nashville Speech-Readers’ Club 
and a member of the Federation Committee 
on Exhibits, was in charge of the booth. 
She was kept busy answering the questions 
of the many who visited the booth. The 
Federation has held exhibits at the last three 
meetings of this Conference, but many of the 
three thousand registrants who were present 
for the first time gained their first real in- 
sight into the aim and scope of the work for 
the hard of hearing. It is believed that the 
results of this exhibit will be far-reaching. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE 
CONFERENCE? 

From 9:30 to 10:30 on Wednesday, June 
20th, Dr. Elmer L. Kenyon of Rush Medical 
College, University of Chicago, will give a 
demonstration of methods used in the develop- 
ment of voices of the deafened. This demon- 
stration will be of special interest to teachers. 
Those who wish to attend are asked to regis- 
ter in advance through the Federation office 
as the attendance will be limited to fifteen. 











Notice! 

Buy your theatre tickets from Miss Louise 
Evers, care St. Louis League. Prices, $.50 to 
$1.50. Attractions: The Merry Widow and 
The Vagabond King. 





Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Macon, Ga. 


1. Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

2. Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

3. Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

4. Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


On the Playground OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 








MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 
UNDERNEATH THE CHERRY MISS, ADRIA:G, RENE S 
BLOSSOMS Kensington, Maryland 


Four Graduates Now Attending Public 
Schools with Hearing Children 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 
An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
Work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 


sports. ; 
Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 





SUMMER TERM—JUNE 25-AUGUST 3, 1928 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Oral School for Deaf Children—Tuition Free 
Write for Information 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI 


WHITLEY MURPHY, Training Teacher 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education 








The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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